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PROHIBITORY TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. 


BY REV. J. SPANGLER KIEFFER. 


Ir any one were disposed to enumerate the errors of the 
Temperance Movement, it would not be difficult to make out a 
list of considerable length. In its zeal for the good cause of 
temperance, it has sometimes manifested, or at least some of its 
leading representatives have manifested, no small amount of 
intemperance. It has shown a disposition to anathematize those 
who, though strongly believing in temperance, have not been 
able to concur with it in regard to the wisdom of some of its 
means and methods. It has perverted Scripture, inventing for 
its purposes @ convenient theory of two kinds of wine, fermented 
and unfermented, known to the Bible; a theory which has 
scarcely secured the support of a single Biblical scholar of the 
first rank, and which is rejected by the almost unanimous testi- 
mony of the Christian missionaries laboring at the present day 
in the Holy Land. It has professed a greater strictness than 
that of Jesus Christ and His Apostles, going even so far as to 
recommend the substitution of water for wine in the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, lest, by the taste of the wine, the integ- 
rity of some reforming drunkard should be endangered. It 
has confided too much in the power of external checks and re- 
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straints; magnifying into primary importance means which can 
never be other than secondary and auxiliary; aiming at the 
cutting off of the supply, rather than at the extinguishing of 
the demand ; seeming to lay more stress upon the prohibiting 
law without than upon the prohibiting will within. It has 
dwarfed the large and noble conception of Temperance into the 
far narrower notion of Tutal Abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks. And Total Abstinence, again, which, under its proper 
form, is a large and noble conception too, it has degraded in the 
very act of seeking to exalt it. For, instead of placing it 
where Paul places it, on the basis of love, as a matter of Chris- 
tian freedom, an act to be performed out of charity to the 
weakness of a weak brother, it seeks to stiffen it into a matter 
of necessary principle and universal obligation, exacting total 
abstinence from drinking as the Decalogue exacts total absti- 
nence from stealing. 

Such is a partial list of the errors and extravagances of the 
Temperance Movement. ‘T'hese accusations, however, just and 
serious as they are, are by no means sufficient to condemn the 
movement itself. We may not lightly, on the strength of them, 
conclude that no great and beneficent reformation is working 
itself out by means of the temperance agitation. As regards 
the one-sidedness of the movement, it ought to be remembered 
that, in any aggressive reformatory movement, one-sidedness is 
an almost unavoidable fault. All Action is one-sided ; ‘*Specu- 
lation only is catholic.”* It may well be doubted whether any 


* Blackie’s Four Phases of Morals, p. 206. ‘A world-regenerating system 
of Ethics, such as Christianity, is not a thing, like a treatise on Logic, written 
in a book, laid on the shelf, and allowed quietly to work its way with whoso- 
ever may choose to take it up. It is an active, aggressive, invasive power; it 
is a strong medicine to knock down a strong disease; it is a charge of cavalry 
dashing onwards, like a storm, to break the solid squares of an opposing in- 
fantry, bristling with many spears. Such a movement is necessarily one-sided ; 
speculation only is catholic. We must not therefore expect Christianity, of 
all moral forces the most impetuous and the most imperious, to be free from 
this fault. It had to swoop down, so to speak, on violent wings, from the 
spiritual side of our nature upon the sensualism of the Greeks, otherwise it 
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movement of reform ever gained the victory over the evil 
against which it waged war, and at the same time succeeded in 
maintaining throughout, in perfect equilibrium, both sides of 
the many interests with which it had to deal by the way. As 
regards the extravagances of which the movement has been 
guilty, it might be urged that none of the reformations by 
which mankind have been blessed, has been wholly free from 
them; a truth of which the great religious Reformation of the 
sixteenth century is far from being the least conspicuous ex- 
ample. As for the erroneous theories which it has invented 
and held, it may be said that, while the evil of these ought not 
to be extenuated, neither ought it to be exaggerated; and that, 
if choice had to be made, it would certainly be far better that 
the battle against any monstrous and people-destroying evil 
should be fought on a wrong theory, than that a perfectly cor- 
rect theory should be held, and no battle fought. 

In short, as regards the faults in general with which the 
Temperance Movement may not unjustly be charged, it be- 
hooves us to consider whether these are of its essence, or are 
only incidental and accompanying imperfections. The question 
is, not whether errors and extravagances exist in it, but whether 
these belong to the idea of the movement, or are the abnormal 
and excrescent manifestations of its vitality. It is the part of 
wisdom and fairness to seek in every case to get at the real, 
interior meaning of a man or a movement; not to take advan- 
tage of a man’s words, which may often but poorly and clum- 
sily express his meaning, but to make an honest effort to find 
out what he really wishes to say ; not to judge a movement ex- 
clusively by the ways and means it adopts, many of which may 
be mistaken, but, back of all these, to endeavor to discern its 
one inward intention, the one thing it is trying, by all its 


would not succeed ; and its most distinctive features will be found to spring 
mainly from this necessary attitude of imperious hostility. There is no time 
to temper blows in the moment of battle. A great victory is never gained by 
moderate blows: though, when gained, a wise general will always know how 
to use it with moderation.’”’ 
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methods, to get at. To be able and willing to discern a man’s 
meaning in spite of his awkward words, and to recognize a 
movement’s high and noble object in spite of the reprehensible 
measures it may employ to accomplish that object, is essential 
to all just estimation of movements and of men. The spirit 
which seeks even to discern “a soul of goodness in things 
evil,” will make fewer mistakes than the spirit which endeavors 
to discover, if we may so speak, a soul of evil in things 
good. 

It is perfectly easy to discern, in the Temperance Movement, 
amid all its extravagances, that soul of goodness, without which 
it would be impossible to account for its persistent vitality, its 
constant recurrence under different forms, its embracing among 
its adherents many of the best intellects and noblest hearts in 
the land. It is one conspicuous form of the spirit of Quarrel 
with Evil. It is one exceedingly alert and aggressive enemy 
of the spirit of Disorder and Ruin. It is characterized, under 
all its phases, by a high, honorable, wholesome and beneficent 
wrath against lawlessness, indecency, waste and cruelty; it is 
animated by a strong desire to see order, and decency, and 
thrift, and happiness prevail among the people. These are 
good things, deserving to be gladly and gratefully recognized 
by all good men. And these things, as it seems to us, are far 
more of the essence of the Temperance Movement than its 
perversions of Scripture, or its occasional denunciations of those 
friends of temperance who cannot accept its theories as to the 
proper place and character of total abstinence. Under its 
manifold forms, this movement stands forth as a representative 
of, and a witness to, an awakened moral sentiment in the com- 
munity against an egregious wrong. Its activity is one of the 
activities of Conscience; that great power within us, which, 
however it may sometimes miss the better way, and stumble, 
and get the wrong weapon into its hands, can never, in all its 
gropings, be wholly otherwise than grand. The average tem- 
perance reformer, preaching temperance in season and out of 
season; persisting in his denunciations and in his pleadings, 
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whether men will hear or whether they will forbear; not un- 
frequently meeting with inattention, ridicule or persecution in 
the prosecution of his mission, is, notwithstanding the measure 
of fanaticism which may sometimes be found in him, a character ‘ 
most worthy of respect. He is mostly a sombre and severe 
man; often eccentric, narrow-minded and denunciatory ; carried 
away by an overwhelming and infatuating sense of his “ mission.” 
His character stiff and angular, his voice high and shrill, he is 
by no means an altogether lovely object. There is no ** beauty” 
in him; he is an offence against zsthetics. But let him not be 
regarded with scorn, nor let it be supposed that he has no mis- 
sion vo fulfil for mankind. His offences against esthetics are 
perhaps more than atoned for by his services to morals. There 
is in him, perhaps, that which is better than beauty, or that, at 
least, which will prove to be largely serviceable to the ultimate 
attainment of the beauty that is true and continuing. 

All the same, however, it is proper and necessary to question 
the means and instrumentalities employed by the temperance 
movement, whether, in any particular instance, they be wisely 
chosen. As to its high and noble purpose, there can be no 
question; but as to its methods, question and criticism are 
always necessary. That there is vast motive power in it, no 
one can doubt; but it does not necessarily follow that this 
power is being exerted in the proper direction. That it pos- 
sesses prodigious wielding energy, is perfectly apparent, but 
the question needs always to be raised, whether the particular 
weapon it has gotten hold of, in any instance, is the weapon 
that ought to be wielded. 

In the successive stages of its history, the Temperance Move- 
ment has made trial of various ways and means for the accom- 
plishment of the great reform at which it aims. It has been indus- 
trious, in every possible way, in calling attention to the monstrous 
evil of intemperance, and in seeking to arouse the moral senti- 
ment of the public against it. It has united men together in 
societies, for mutual protection and helpfulness and for aggres- 
sive warfare against the common foe; instituting various 
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Orders—the Washingtonians, the Sons of Temperance, the 
Good Templars, and others, some of which remain to this day 
as the monuments of its energy and activity in this direction. 
It has made large use of the pledge of total abstinence, as a 
means both of curing and of preventing drunkenness. It has, 
at times, adopted special and novel methods of carrying on the 
warfare against the liquor traffic, as in the case of the well- 
known ‘‘crusades”’ conducted by bands of enthusiastic and de- 
voted women, confiding chiefly in the power of prayer. It has 
had much to do, also, from the very beginning of its history, 
with legislation ; turning its attention, now to the execution of 
already existing laws against intemperance, and now to the 
securing of laws more stringent still. Its efforts in this direc- 
tion date far back; the old and familiar form of the Maine 
Liquor Law rearing itself aloft as the chief monument of its 
activity in this field. 

_ There is something pathetic in the history of these endeavors. 
For it has been, to a large extent, a history of hope deferred ; 
of the Promised Land ever approaching, yet ever again reced- 
ing; of strenuous efforts and sanguine expectations issuing in 
comparative failure and disappointment. Action has been fol- 
lowed by reaction, and an ebbing has always succeeded the 
flowing tide. It cannot be said that any one of the instrumen- 
talities employed by the Temperance Movement has realized 
the expectations originally entertained of it. The pledge, what- 
ever good it may have wrought within a narrow sphere, has 
proved but a slender and insufficient barrier against the mighty 
torrent of destruction. Father Matthew, after having seemingly 
almost annihilated the liquor traffic in Ireland, lived to see it 
spring up and flourish again, “and his statue stands to-day 
in a small public square in Cork surrounded on every side by 
grog-shops.” The Orders have manifested an irresistible ten- 
dency to die out. The crusades, marvelous as their immediate 
results appeared to be, have left but little permanent impres- 
sion. Legislation, too, has turned out to be far less effective 
than, from the supposed power of the law, might have been ex- 
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pected. Laws passed for the suppression and prevention of in- 
temperance have shown, in the majority of cases, an alarming 
tendency to remain inoperative; the problem‘of getting such 
laws executed, of finding prosecuting attorneys who would pro- 
secute, and juries who would convict, and judges who would 
sentence, proving to be a far more difficult one than that of get- 
ting the laws themselves, in the first instance, passed. 

Despite all these disheartening experiences, the Temperance 
Movement is in no wise disheartened. Without bating “ a jot 
of heart or hope,” it steers “right onward.” Whatever else it 
may be charged with, no one can accuse it of faint-heartedness. 
It has the courage of its convictions. No sooner has one cam- 
paign ended in failure than it has organized another. It has 
evinced a marvelous tenacity of purpose, a prodigious power of 
persisting and enduring. Nor has it simply persisted in its 
claims; these claims, on the contrary, have steadily risen 
higher and higher. Like the Sibyl of old, in demanding a 
price for her books, successive refusals have only served to in- 
crease its demands. The most recent policy of the movement 
for temperance reform is intended to be more comprehensive 
and radical than any that have preceded it. 

It is the policy, namely, of Prohibition by Law. Not that 
the thought of suppressing intemperance by means of prohibi- 
tory laws is a new one; but it is only lately, it would appear, 
that the Temperance Movement has distinctly affirmed such 
prohibition to be the main line of its policy and the chief means 
to be relied upon for the accomplishment of its object. The 
weapon which has heretofore only occasionally and incidentally 
been used, shall henceforth be the principal weapon with which 
this great battle is to be fought. All previous and only par- 
tially successful campaigns shall be but as introductory and pre- 
paratory to this final and conquering campaign of the war. It 
is as if the temperance men were saying: “ Let us now strike 
at the very foundation of the evil. Let us no longer trifle, but 
destroy the destroyer outright. Too long have we been lop- 
ping off branches; the ax shall now be laid at the root of the 
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tree. To prevent, and not to cure, the evils of intemperance, 
shall now be our policy. ‘Root and branch’ work shall now 
be made in the matter of exterminating drunkenness. The 
mighty hand of the law shall be employed, no longer to regu- 
late and restrict merely, as heretofore, but absolutely and en- 
tirely to extinguish throughout the land the infamous and ac- 
cursed traffic in intoxicating drinks.” 

This is the “heroic treatment,” as it would be called in 
medical language, by means of which it is now proposed to 
eradicate intemperance. There is a certain grandeur in the 
idea of such a wholesale extermination of evil; and there is that 
in the heart of every one who sincerely hates vice and loves 
virtue, to which a reformatory scheme so large, comprehensive 
and thorough-going is naturally attractive. There is no one 
that has at heart the moral and material prosperity of the 
people, who would not from his inmost soul desire that, if it 
were possible, the prohibitionist’s lofty wish might be realized ; 
that a thing so entirely deserving of prohibition as drunkenness 
might, once for all, be actually and effectually prohibited ; that, 
by one destroying stroke, the cause of so much unutterable 
misery might be brought to an end. To get rid of evil,—that 
is the great and perplexing problem for the individual, the 
community, the nation, the universe. There is no one but 
would wish to make short, quick and thorough work of it. If 
any man or movement can make it appear that it is possible to 
fight one great battle, once for all, against the enemy, and then 
to have done with him, to pass a law against any particular 
form of evil, and thereby to be delivered from it and all its 
consequences, no policy could well be more acceptable to all 
good men. Now, this is just what the Prohibition movement 
aims at, promises, undertakes to accomplish, as regards the evil 
of intemperance,—an evil from which, as it presses sorely and 
heavily upon the nation, destroying the bodies and souls of 
men, and bringing everywhere innumerable other evils along 
with it, there is, among those who wish well to their fellow-men, 
a special and universal desire to see the land delivered. 
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Such being the case, the Prohibition standard, once erected, 
was sure to attract a vast body of followers. The Temperance 
Movement having once adopted as its settled policy the suppres- 
sion of intemperance by laws enacted, or constitutional amend- 
ments adopted, prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating beverages, it was not strange that it should manifest 
renewed vigor, that its following should be greatly augmented, 
that its aggressions should be on a larger scale, that its pro- 
gress should be with vast and rapid strides. We have recently 
seen how strong a hold the movement in favor of prohibition 
by law, which had its beginning in Maine a little more than a 
quarter of a century ago, has seemed to gain, within a short 
time, upon the citizens more especially of our Western States. 
In some of these States, the prohibition sentiment has won 
what would appear to be great and decisive victories. It has 
been sufficiently strong to secure, in Ohio, the passing of a 
constitutional provision prohibiting the Legislature from licens- 
ing the sale of liquor, and to secure, in Kansas and Iowa, the 
adoption by the people (in the latter case by an overwhelming 
majority, of constitutional amendments prohibiting, in a way 
than which nothing could well be more strict and sweeping, 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks. What victory 
could be more complete than this, that the solemn prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of that which the drunkard drinks, 
should be made a part of the very constitution itself of the 
commonwealth? It is nothing against the point we are mak- 
ing now, that a singular fatality seems thus far to have attended 
the attempts to put an end by legislation to the liquor traffic ; 
that, in Ohio, after the constitutional provision had been adopt- 
ed, a fatal flaw was discovered in it which rendered it futile; 
that, in Iowa, after the triumphant adoption of the constitution- 
al amendment, it turned out, and was so affirmed by a decision 
of the court, that, in consequence of a curious mistake, prohibi- 
tion had not been carried at all, the amending clause, in passing 
the Legislature prior to its submission to the people, having 
been passed in one form by the Senate and in a different form 
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by the House. For we are speaking of the growth and progress 
of the prohibition sentiment, which is sufficiently attested by the 
adoption itself of such prohibitory legislation, whatever flaws may 
afterwards have been discovered in the manner of its adoption. 

In some other states, while not having as yet achieved any 
such conspicuous triumph as in Kansas and Iowa, the prohibition 
sentiment has nevertheless been robust and aggressive, main- 
taining an agitation bearing all the semblance of that agitation 
which precedes every great reformatory change. In not a few 
States, the question of temperance, under the form of prohibi- 
tion, was one of the leading questions in the political campaigns 
preceding the last elections. More particularly, there has been 
going forward, in Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, 
Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and some other states, 
a constant and earnest agitation for the procuring of prohibi- 
tion by constitutional amendment. 

In this far-reaching agitation and aggression of the prohibi- 
tion movement, there is one feature in which all good men, 
notwithstanding their possible differences as to other features of 
it, can unite in rejoicing. All good men can rejoice, namely, 
over the manifestation of the grandeur and power of a moral 
idea. It is a noble and inspiring sight to see the moral sense 
of a virtue-loving people awaking and rousing itself for the for- 
bidding of that which is wrong. It has been an edifying 
spectacle to see conscience dictating terms to political parties ; 
to behold the professional politician, who has never been known 
for his temperance principles, by compulsion industriously en- 
gaged in the preparation of prohibition platforms. And, if not 
edifying, it has been at least amusing, to observe the curious 
obeisance occasionally rendered to this awakened moral sense 
by thuse who were particularly dreading its wrath, and the 
equally curious discord into which its presence threw their 
ranks ; to read how, in Illinois, for example, the distillers felt 
themselves obliged, as a concession to the temperance sentiment, 
to pass resolutions in favor of keeping the Sabbath, while the 
brewers, on the other hand, taking offence at this, fell to de- 
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nouncing whiskey! It is a most impressive, as well as a most 
wholesome thing, whether for a man or a nation, to be filled 
with righteous indignation and wrath against the perpetration 
of wrong; to awake, to arise, to prohibit, to say: “‘ This evil 
thing shall no longer be tolerated.” Of this grand and benefi- 
cent wrath, and of this terror-stricken and compulsory rever- 
ence for the supremacy of that which is moral, there has been 
much, we would fain believe, in the prohibition agitation; and 
over this, at least, all who love righteousness and truth can 
unite in sincerely rejoicing. 

Nevertheless, there remains abundant room and necessity for 
the question, whether the policy of prohibiting intemperance by 
laws enacted, or constitutional amendments passed, is the true 
one. While the project of prohibition by law commends itself 
warmly to the heart, does it with equal force commend itself to 
the head? Can the head approve it as thoroughly as the heart 
desires it? Has the temperance movement, after trying so 
many other ways, finally hit upon the one true way to the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of this great reform? Has it at last 
gotten into its hands the one particular weapon with which it 
may surely slay the monster with whom it has so long been 
grappling? Is prohibition a certain and sufficient remedy, and 
may we trust to the sanguine predictions of the prohibitionist, 
confidently expecting to see the passing of suitable prohibi- 
tory laws followed in due course by the eradication of this great 
curse from the land; or is this present movement an enthusi- 
astic and transient outburst, likely to be followed, like other 
movements that have preceded it, by more or less of reaction 
and relapse? What is the proper place and function of prohi- 
bitory legislation in the work of temperance reform? Is it 
primary and plenary, or is it only secondary and auxiliary ? 
Is it a remedy generally and unconditionally applicable; or is 
the application of it subject to certain limiting conditions ? 
These are questions which need to be well considered. 

We do not think that the position of those can at all be main- 
tained, who hold that prohibitory legislation against intemper- 
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ance is wrong, on the ground that the manufacture, sale and 
drinking of liquor are things with which the state has no right 
to interfere. This is the view expressed by a certain political 
organization in Illinois, which passed resolutions declaring that 
a prohibitory constitutional amendment ought not to be sub- 
mitted to the people, ‘‘ on the ground that every person has an 
inalienable and sacred right to make or drink intoxicating 
beverages if he pleases.” Few, perhaps, would be willing to 
use such strong language, or venture to maintain the existence 
of any such sacred and inalienable right; but many are never- 
theless evidently of the opinion that, in relation to intemper- 
ance, there is no room for the prohibiting interposition of law. 
Against this belief, it is sufficient to call attention to the uni- 
versally acknowledged obligation of the state to do whatever is 
necessary for its own self-preservation. The duty of the nation 
to protect itself against whatever threatens its existence or 
welfare, gives a vast reach to the right of interposition by law. 
In times of extraordinary emergency, as in war, even such pri- 
vate rights, interests and privileges as there is ordinarily no 
thought of disturbing, are instantly and justly set aside if the 
safety of the nation is found to demand it. And, in ordinary 
times, the same principle holds good. Because crime threatens 
its existence, the state must protect itself against crime; and 
this involves the right to protect itself also against that which 
produces crime. In point of fact, the state is acting on this 
principle every day, with the perfect acquiescence and approba- 
tion of all good citizens. It passes laws against the desecration 
of the Sabbath; against gambling ; against carrying conccaled 
weapons; against the publication of obscene literature. It 
imposes severe restrictions and prohibitions for the purpose of 
preventing the importation of contagious diseases from foreign 
lands, and for the purpose of preventing the spread of such 
diseases, whether among men or among cattle, within the limits 
of our own land. In these, and in many other ways, the state 
is fulfilling its office of protecting itself against danger. These 
laws all of them involve the principle of prohibition; and, 
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acknowledging that they are just, it would be difficult to show 
why the state should have no right to interpose, for purposes of 
prohibition, in the case of that one evil which as a source of 
crime is conspicuous above all others; that evil concerning 
which Mr. Gladstone said, some time ago, in the House of 
Commons, “ We suffer more year by year, and every year, from 
intemperance than from war, pestilence and famine combined, 
those three great scourges of the human family.” In this con- 
nection, also, it is proper to point to the fact that the right to 
prohibit the liquor traffic is one which the highest courts of the 
nation have affirmed. Great weight ought to attach to the 
decision of Chief Justice Taney (a decision in which five of his 
associates concurred) to the following effect: “If any state 
deems the sale and internal traffic in ardent spirits injurious to 
its citizens, and calculated to produce idleness, vice or de- 
bauchery, I see nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States to prevent it from regulating or restraining the traffic, 
or from prohibiting it altogether, if it thinks proper.” 

Nor do the facts, when ascertained, sustain the assertion one 
frequently hears, that prohibition, whenever tried, has proved a 
“ failure” or an “abortion.” It has, indeed, often failed con- 
spicuously, and, even when tried under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, it has perhaps never succeeded in effecting the 
entire eradication of the liquor traffic; on which ground, the 
question “‘ Does prohibition prohibit ?” is sometimes summarily 
answered in the negative. The test, however, is manifestly an 
unfair one ; and to the exaction of it the prohibitionist may 
reply, “ Does the prohibition of the Ten Commandments pro- 
hibit? Has the Decalogue succeeded in utterly abolishing 
lying and stealing; and, not having done so, are its solemn 
prohibitions of these vices to be considered, on that account, 
futile?’’ Now, we are not implying that a parallel may be 
drawn between the prohibition of the Ten Commandments and 
that of prohibitory temperance laws. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve, for reasons which we shall presently give, that the two 
are entirely different, and that it is not possible to argue from 
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a prohibiting Decalogue to a prohibiting temperance law. 
Nevertheless, as regards this particular point touching the 
general nature of prohibition in itself considered, and as a reply 
to the dictum that no prohibition is legitimate unless it annihi- 
lates that which it prohibits, we do not see what there is to 
hinder the prohibitionist from making the appeal we have just 
represented him as making. He may justly urge that the 
question is, not whether prohibition has in any instance actu- 
ally effected the extermination of the liquor traffic, but whether 
it is capable of being a serviceable and beneficent means of 
protecting the people against the ravages of a great and de- 
structive evil. If, though not able at once to eradicate the 
evil, it has nevertheless served to reveal it, and quicken the 
public conscience against it ; if it has helped to make drunken- 
ness disreputable, placing it under the ban of the public displea- 
sure and abhorrence; if it has removed public nuisances and 
promoted decency, order and thrift in the community ; if it has 
anywhere exerted a salutary influence in the prevention of 
crime ; then, the prohibitionist may not unreasonably claim, it 
has, so far, established its right to exist as one of the means 
which may legitimately be used for the suppression of intem- 
perance. 

That prohibitory temperance laws have in some instances, 
been eminently useful, can hardly be denied. Perhaps com- 
paratively few are aware of the extent to which the policy of 
prohibition is in actual use at the present time. It has been 
for many years, and is now, the settled policy in many localities 
in England and Scotland. In two thousand parishes of the 
Convocation of Canterbury, and in many parishes of the Con- 
vocation of York; in large districts of London, Birmingham, 
Liverpool and Manchester ; and on the extensive estates of the 
Ear! of Zetland, the Duke of Argyle, Sir Wilfred Lawson, and 
other noblemen, the traffic in liquor is prohibited. In our own’ 
country, it is well known that prohibition has long been the 
settled principle of legislation in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, and the recent adoption of the same principle by the 
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people of Kansas and Iowa is still fresh in the minds of all. It 
is not so well known, however, how largely the same policy 
prevails in various other sections under the operation of ‘ Local 
Option” laws. Under this form, prohibition exists in parts of 
Pennsylvania; in particular towns and cities in New Jersey ; 
in nearly half the counties of Maryland; in nearly all the rural 
districts of South Carolina; in twenty-four counties of Illinois; 
in forty-two counties of Georgia; in over four hundred dis- 
tricts, towns and cities in Kentucky; in almost one half of 
Tennessee, under what is known as the “ Four Mile Law;” in 
many parishes of Louisiana; in large sections of Arkansas; in 
several counties of Texas; and in many districts of Alabama, 
Mississippi and Missouri.* ; 

It would be safe to infer already from the mere fact of the 
extensive and persistent use of the policy in so many commu- 
nities, that it has not been found altogether destitute of virtue 
as a remedy against intemperance. As regards its operation in 
England, the published report of a committee of clergymen, of 
which the Archdeacon of Coventry was chairman, pronounces 
it salutary in a high degree. This report appeared, it is true, 
more than twenty years ago; but that there is no good reason 
for refusing to accept its statements as holding good at the 
present time, is evident from the circumstance that the number 
of Canterbury parishes (to which the report particularly refers) 
in which the prohibitive policy prevails has in the meantime in- 
creased from fifteen hundred to nearly two thousand. It isa 
significant testimony, moreover, in favor of the beneficent in- 
fluence of prohibitory measures in England, that the policy 
numbers among its earnest advocates such men as Cardinal 
Manning, the Bishop of Exeter, the Archbishop of York, Bishop 
Wilberforce, and many other dignitaries of the English Church, 
together with many of the foremost representative public men 
throughout the United Kingdom. As regards our own coun- 

* The above statistics are taken partly from a recent article in the Christian 


Union, by the Hon. Neal Dow, and partly from an article by Dr. Daniel Dor- 
chester, in the Christian Advocate. 
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try, it is not possible for us to enter into a full discussion of 
the vexed question of the effect of prohibitory legislation in 
Maine, where the fullest trial of the policy of prohibition has 
been made. From what examination we have been able to 
make, we are disposed to believe that sufficient recognition has 
by no means been given to the really beneficent influence which 
the legislation on temperance, notwithstanding its inability to 
banish every vestige of the liquor traffic, has nevertheless ex- 
ercised, on a large scale, upon the material and moral prosper- 
ity of the population of that State. And,as regards the opera- 
tion of the principle throughout the country generally, an ob- 
servant and unprejudiced person can hardly refuse, we think, to 
acknowledge that in many instances it has worked well, doing 
good only and no harm, displaying a power to protect and bless 
entire communities, As one instance out of many, we would 
quote the testimony of Judge H. W. Williams, of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, with reference to the effect of the “‘no 
license” system in Potter county, of that State. Judge Wil- 
liams says : 

“‘ For twenty years there has not been a licensed hotel or res- 
taurant within the confines of the county. There are enough 
of both at all suitable places for the accommodation of the 
public, but in none of them is there a public bar. The sale is 
conducted, therefore, at a great disadvantage, clandestinely, 
and is very limited in amount. As to results, I can say that, 
while the county has been steadily growing in population and 
business, pauperism and crime have steadily decreased. For 
the past five years the county jail has been fully one half the 
time without any other inmate than the keeper and his family. 
Twice within the past ten years, I have, at the regular terms 
of court, discharged the jury on the second day of the term, 
without their having been called to consider a single case of 
any description. The effect of this system is felt in many 
ways; taxes are reduced, the business of the criminal courts 
diminished, industry and sobriety take the place of idleness 
and dissipation, and intelligence and morality are advanced.” 
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To which we would add that, if it were necessary, the writer 
of this article could procure similar testimony from the presid- 
ing judges in those counties of the State of Maryland in which 
prohibition exists under the provisions of ‘‘ Local Option” 
laws. 

Let this suffice. What has been said is sufficient, in our judg- 
ment, to establish the fact, not only that there is room for the 
prohibiting interposition of the law, for the suppression of the 
evil of intemperance, but also that prohibitory legislation on 
this subject has in many cases been resorted to with good effect. 
The question which we have set ourselves to discuss, however, 
is, not whether prohibition by law is capable, under certain cir- 
cumstances, of being useful as an agent in the work of temper- 
ance reform, but whether, under all circumstances (as seems 
now to be claimed) it is to be recognized and accepted as the 
principal agency by which this reform is to be brought about. 
Whether prohibition is the ideal and adequate policy against 
intemperance; whether it is a specific for this particular evil; 
whether it is the supreme remedy, to the use of which we are 
finally shut up, and in which, when once obtained, we may con- 
fidently place our trust; this is the form which the question 
seems to assume, in consequence of the more recent agitation 
on this subject. 

We would not overstate, or in any way misrepresent, the claims 
of the advocates of prohibition ; and, in order that we may not 
appear to do so, we quote the words of one who will be uni- 
versally recognized as an able and eminent representative of 
the prohibition sentiment, if not as the chief apostle of the 
prohibition cause in this country,—the Hon. Neal Dow, of the 
State of Maine. Mr. Dow, in replying, not long since, in the 
columns of the Christian Union, to Dr. Abbott, the editor of 
that paper, wrote as follows: “Temperance workers, the world 
over, are now addressing themselves to the solution of this 
most important question as never before, and everywhere look 
upon prohibition as the only remedy for the tremendous sin, 
shame = crime of drunkenness. By other methods intemperance 
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may be diminished and temporarily checked, but no permanent 
reform in this matter can be obtained except by putting away 
temptation to indulgence in strong drink. Such, I think, is 
the current belief among intelligent temperance workers every- 
where. In the United Kingdom and its dependencies, as well 
as in this country, temperance work is carried on with the 
same system and persistence that are seen in the conduct of the 
foreign and home missionary work, and everywhere its friends 
regard prohibition as the only possible permanent remedy for 
the horrors of intemperance.’” Another leading prohibitionist, 
the Rev. J. H. Ecob, formerly of Augusta, Maine, in replying 
to Dr. Crosby’s Boston lecture, “ A Calm View of the Temper- 
ance Question,” says: ‘‘God’s time has come. The day of 
judgment has dawned. Prohibition looks, not to the regulation, 
but to the destruction, of intemperance.” 

When, now, we are confronted with these supreme and exclu- 
sive claims in behalf of prohibitory temperance legislation, we 
are compelled to part company with our prohibitionist friends, 
whose “ destructive wrath” we cannot but admire, with whose 
reformatory purposes we cannot but sympathize, but in whose 
proffered specific for the cure of this evil we are not able to 
confide. When we are told that removal thereby of the temp- 
tation to drink is the only means of accomplishing this reform; 
that prohibition is the sole weapon with which intemperance 
may be “‘ destroyed”; we are obliged to say, 


“ Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” 


We believe in legislation, but we cannot believe in the primacy 
of legislation in relation to the accomplishment of this great 
reform. In our judgment, the policy of prohibition (while 
seeming to be the most radical) is too superficial to be of higher 
than secondary and auxiliary rank. It is too much of the 
nature of an external and mechanical contrivance to be the 
sufficient remedy for a disease so deeply seated. It is too much 
of the nature of a “short cut,” to be the trne and only way to 
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the high and difficult goal which is aimed at. Xadera ta xadd 
—“ Good things are hard "—is the Greek proverb which Plato 
used to quote against the Sophists of his day, who were mis- 
leading the youth of Athens by promising them short and easy 
ways to the attainment of wisdom. It is a proverb which is 
applicable to the present case. Temperance is one of the 
“good things,” which are hard because they are good. Itis 
too high and too difficult to be attained by the passing of a law 
or the adoption of a constitutional amendment. 

The general and fundamental fallacy of the theory we are 
now criticising of the primacy of prohibition by law, lies in an 
overestimation of, and an unwarranted confidence in, the power 
of legislation. The law has often been looked to and depended 
upon for things which, however desirable, it had no power to 
give, or for the attainment of which it could at best only pro- 
vide the necessary external conditions, There are things (and 
these generally the highest and most precious things) to the 
nature of which it belongs that they come not by legislation 
from above, but only by life and growth from beneath, legisla- 
tion being able to protect and regulate the growth, but perfectly 
powerless to originate the life; yet, both in Church and State, 
legislation has often been appealed to and confided in for the 
origination of things of this nature. The most striking illus- 
tration which occurs to us, at this moment of writing, of this 
curious belief in the omnipotence of legislation, is at the same 
time, as it happens, a strangely absurd one. It is related in 
Bardsley’s “ Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature,” as an illus- 
tration of the deeply rooted Puritan prejudices of the New 
Englanders, that, in the rebellion of the colonies, a represen- 
tative from New England, in his Puritan and Hebraizing zeal, 
seriously proposed to Congress the putting down of the English 
language by law, and the universal adoption of the Hebrew in 
its stead! Now, we are far, of course, from intending to charge 
any such degree of absurdity and folly upon the Prohibitionist 
movement. We cite this illustration merely in order to call 
attention to the possibility of overestimating the power of legis- 
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lation ; which purpose it serves even the better from the cir- 
cumstance of its being a confessedly extravagant and fantastic 
instance. But we mean to say that, in that form of the pro- 
hibition theory which we are now considering, there is some 
trace of this overestimation of the power of the law. It does 
not clearly discriminate between what legislation can, and what 
it cannot, accomplish. It does not sufficiently consider the nat- 
ural and necessary limitations of legislation, It does not 
reflect that to expel vice and to establish virtue are matters not 
within the power of the law; that, even where the interposition 
of law, in matters relating to morals, is perfectly legitimate and 
necessary, its operation is in a remarkable manner hemmed in, 
conditioned and restricted; that, in the case of any prohibiting 
law, the prohibiting energy lies, not so much in the statute 
itself, as in some power back of it which it serves to embody 
and give effect to. The power of legislation is not so much 
inherent as derived; not so much originating as formulating 
and declaratory. That there exists such a “ power behind the 
throne,” such a prohibition prior to the prohibiting statute, and 
that without this the law is bereft of its power, is evident from 
the fact (since it is the only sufficient means of accounting for the 
fact) that, while some laws are living and effective, others 
remain, as men are accustomed to say, a “dead letter” on the 
statute book. 

The history of prohibitory temperance legislation, so far as 
it has hitherto been tried, itself establishes the point we are 
now making. The prohibitive policy has confessedly worked 
well in certain localities and under certain conditions. It has 
been successful in Maine; its effect, as far as we are able to 
ascertain, has been salutary in New Hampshire and Vermont; 
and its working has been particularly beneficent in many of 
the “Local Option’”’ districts, of which the county respecting 
which we have cited the testimony of Judge Williams may 
serve as an example. But, on the other hand, the same policy 
has been tried, and has confessedly failed, in New York and 
Massachusetts; and few would be so bold as to argue from its 
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success in the remote, rural and sparsely settled county of 
Potter in Pennsylvania, or in certain rural counties of Mary- 
land, that it would be equally successful in New York city, or 
any other great commercial or manufacturing centre of popula- 
tion. As far as we are able to judge, the evidence shows that 
the working of prohibition depends on the character of the 
community; it has worked well in agricultural and thinly-set- 
tled districts, particularly in Puritan communities, where there 
is a strong public sentiment against intemperance; it has failed, 
or is apt to fail, in more densely populated districts, particularly 
in those communities which contain a large element of foreign 
population. That is to say, the history of prohibition shows 
that the power of prohibitory temperance legislation is in a 
peculiar manner qualified and conditioned; that the prohibiting 
efficacy lies, not in the statute itself, but in the prohibiting 
moral sentiment of which the statute is the expression. This 
being present, the prohibitory law may be expected to prohibit; 
this wanting, nothing else can infuse prohibiting energy into it. 
In every case, the moral sentiment which demands and secures 
the passing of the law or the constitutional amendment, is the 
ultimate and actual prohibiting power. When, in any particular 
state, a prohibitory constitutional amendment is adopted by a 
majority of fifty thousand, the really significant fact, and the 
chief reason for hoping that intemperance will actually cease 
in that state, is, not so much that the amendment has been 
passed, as that so large a majority of the people have been 
sufficiently awakened to the evils of the liquor traffic, to go to 
the polls and vote for the passing of it. Men are apt, indeed, 
to attribute the prohibiting efficacy to the law itself, because 
that is as conspicuous in the case as the moral sentiment behind 
it is inconspicuous and concealed. But all the facts go to show 
that there is in any prohibitory law just so much prohibiting 
energy as the moral sentiment of the community puts into it» 
and no more. Virgil’s complaint, 


“ Hos ego versiculos feci; tulit alter honores, 
Sic vos non vobis—” 
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is one which the sovereign, dictating and vetoing moral senti- 
ment might well make when it perceives men attributing to a 
law results of which it knows itself to be the real author. 

Such being the constitutionally secondary, subordinate and 
sequent nature of legislation, it is evidently an overestimation 
of its power to accept it as the sovereign remedy for the evil of 
intemperance. Such being the conditions on which the efficacy 
of a prohibitory statute depends, it is clearly a case of mis- 
placed confidence to believe that a law or a constitutional 
amendment against intemperance, if only it can once by any 
means be “passed,” is, ¢pso facto, good and valuable for pro- 
hibiting purposes. 

Let it not be supposed that we are making light of legisla- 
tion as an instrumentality for the suppression of intemperance. 
Because we doubt its sovereignty, we do not therefore deny its 
usefulness. Because we question its competency to solve the 
temperance problem, we do not therefore dispute its capability 
of doing much for the cause of temperance. In order to ascer- 
tain the true place and function of legislation in regard to 
intemperance, what its extent and what its limitations are, it is 
necessary to bear in mind a distinction which the disputants on 
either side are apt to forget. Temperance has two sides. On 
the one side, it is a question of order, decency and economy; 
on the other side, it is a question of self-restraint and self-gov- 
ernment. In its external aspects, it has to do with removing 
nuisances, suppressing saloons, protecting innocent women and 
children from the neglect and cruelty resulting from drunken- 
ness; in its internal aspects, it has to do with the cultivation of 
virtuous character. Now, so far as the temperance question is 
one of external order, no one can deny that legislation has 
much to do with the settlement of it. The state of affairs 
brought about in any community by an unrestricted liquor 
traffic involves manifold abuses for the suppression or preven- 
tion of which prohibitory legislation is the natural, appropriate 
and sufficient instrument; abuses very much akin to others, for 
the removal of which the law can be shown to have interfered 
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with most salutary effect. We would refer, for example, to the 
prohibitory legislation of Sir Robert Peel’s administration in 
England; in particular, to the Act of Parliament of 1842, by 
which a stop was put to the infamous abuses growing out of the 
employment of women and girls in mines and collieries, and 
the Factories Act, of 1844, which has had so beneficent an 
effect on the condition of children working in factories. It is 
true, the interference of legislation in these matters has always 
been a disputed point; there has been much fluctuation of 
public opinion in regard to it; the limit has never been fixed 
at which it ceases to be legitimate and passes into what has 
been described and stigmatized as “ grandmotherly legislation.” 
Nevertheless, that in these typical instances the interposition 
of prohibitory legislation was highly beneficial, seems to admit 
of no reasonable doubt. “It is enough for us to know,” says a 
recent writer, “that practically the factory legislation has 
worked very well; and that the non-interference in the fields 
is a far heavier responsibility on the conscience of Parliament 
than interference in the factories,”* The temperance question, 
it is true, is a far more complicated and difficult one than that 
of labor in the mines and factories of England; yet no one can 
read the history of the salutary reforms effected by means of 
these Acts of the English Parliament, without feeling that pro- 
hibitory legislation, in some form, has probably an important 
mission to fulfil in relation to the suppression of certain mon- 
strous evils and abuses growing out of the liquor traffic. In 
temperance reform, there is a vast amount of rough work to be 
done, for which the friends of temperance must rely largely on 
the strong arm of the law. 

It is evident, however, that the power of prohibitory legisla- 
tion, necessary and wholesome as the interposition of it may 
be, reaches not beyond what we have called the external 
aspects of the temperance question. Its work, though impor- 
tant, is essentially of a negative, subservient and preparatory 


* Justin McCarthy’s “A History of our own Times,’’ Vol. I, Ch. xiii. 
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character, as all legislation on questions relating to morals 
must necessarily be. As the law may do much to make possi- 
ble, and to protect, the proper religious observance of the Sab- 
bath, which religious observance itself, however, is the result 
of altogether different forces; so legislation may, by removing 
hindrances, do much to help and protect the growth of temper- 
ance, which virtue itself, however, comes not by legislation. 
The law can, in a measure, cut off the supply from without; it 
cannot extinguish the demand from within. It can suppress 
groggeries; it cannot eradicate the depraved appetite for drink. 
It can remove external and excrescent nuisances, but not the 
great, internal and fontal nuisance itself. It can give us orderly 
streets, but not well-ordered characters. Self-restraint, the 
very essence of temperance, it has no power to bestow. Noble 
as is the service which legislation may render, and ought to be 
made to render, to the cause of temperance reform, it is consti- 
tutionally incompetent for the high office into which many pro- 
hibitionists seem desirous to thrust it. It is no “sovereign 
remedy;” it cannot be depended upon as a “specific” for the 
cure of intemperance. This insufficiency of legislation has 
been deeply felt by thoughtful men in all ages. It was pointed 
out long ago by the great master of Greek History.* Tem- 
perance Reform is not primarily and as to its internal aspects, 
but only secondarily and as to its external aspects, a question 
of legislation. It is, primarily, not a question of carrying for 
prohibition the legislature that sits in Albany or Harrisburg, 
but the far more difficult question of carrying for prohibition 
that more august and influential legislature which sits in the 
soul of every man. 

We have thus endeavored to indicate the general and funda- 
mental fallacy of the prohibition theory, as consisting in an 
exaggerated estimate of the power and value of legislation, 
Growing out of this, or at least associated with this, are certain 


* Thucydides, III. 45: megtxaci te Gmavrec Kal idig nat dnuocig duapréven, 
Kai ovx Ear: vduoc boti¢ Greipfec robrov, The words are put into the mouth of 
Diodotus, pleading in behalf of the Mitylenzans. 
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particular fallacies, one or two of which we shall now proceed 
to point out. 

It is somewhat remarkable that one of the chief weaknesses 
of the prohibition policy should be found just where its greatest 
strength apparently lies. Its strong point, and the chief ground 
of the confident expectations which its advocates entertain of it 
as a reformatory power, seems to be its avowed intention to 
effect a complete annihilation of the liquor traffic. It aims to 
be in the highest degree radical; to lay its ax at the very root 
of the tree. Not content with prohibiting drunkenness, it 
would prohibit the very circumstances and conditions out of 
which drunkenness may possibly arise. It would make intem- 
perance literally impossible by making it impossible to obtain, 
for drinking purposes, any liquid possessing intoxicating prop- 
erties. Thus, along with drunkenness, it would seem, indirectly 
and by implication, to condemn the very having or using in any 
measure of that which, when used in excess, may give rise to 
intoxication. In this respect, the proposed legislation in pro- 
hibition of intemperance is, as far as we know, exceptional. It 
differs from all other existing prohibitory legislation against 
evils, abuses and vices. The law against gambling prohibits 
gambling, placing a penalty upon it, but thinks not of prohibit- 
ing the manufacture, selling or having of the cards or dice 
which are the implements of the gambler’s trade. The law 
against theft prohibits theft, punishing it when it occurs, but 
makes no attempt to abolish the circumstances and situations 
out of which theft may possibly arise. In every case, it is the 
crime itself which is prohibited, and upon which penalties are 
placed. To this rule, however, the proposed legislation against 
intemperance is an exception, inasmuch as it does not direct its 
prohibitions against drunkenness itself, seeking to suppress it 
by punishing it when it occurs, but goes further and attempts 
to abolish the outward circumstances and conditions themselves 
on which the possibility of drunkenness depends. 

It is easy, of course, to understand how the temperance senti- 
ment comes to demand prohibition of this peculiar and excep- 
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tional kind. It is because of its deep sense of the enormity of 
the evil of intemperance and from a passionate wish to make 
its prohibition thorough and perfect. Atll the same, however, 
it is to be questioned whether it gains anything by this blind 
and fierce stroke which it aims at what it takes to be the root 
of the evil, without taking much pains to ascertain whether it 
be the root indeed It may be laid down as a principle that it 
is unwise and unsafe, under any circumstances whatsoever, to 
undertake to prohibit more than is actually, in the nature of 
the case, to be prohibited. The thing which is to be forbidden, 
let that be forbidden, and nothing more. Whatsoever is more 
than this is not of strength, but of weakness. Ne quid nimis— 
‘‘ nothing too much”—is a proverb which exists in all languages. 
Aristotle gave to the Greek form of it, wydéy dyav, current in 
his day, a fundamental place in his system of Ethics. It is, in- 
deed, the expression of a great, universal law, which may in no 
case, without ultimate detriment, be departed from. Soundness, 
success, permanence are joined to the observance of it. No pro- 
hibition can, in the long run, make itself good, which undertakes 
to prohibit too much; more, that is to say, than the moral sense 
itself condemns. If, as we have endeavored to show, a prohibiting 
law is in every case valid just in proportion to the prohibiting 
moral sentiment to which it gives expression, it follows that no such 
law can be permanently successful which ventures to utter pro- 
hibitions which the moral sense fails or refuses to unite in uttering. 

Now, what the temperance movement desires to prohibit, is, 
drunkenness, and the liquor traffic so far as this may be found 
to minister to the prevalence of drunkenness; things in their 
own nature most deserving of prohibition. Against these evils, 
the principle of prohibitory legislation is sound and safe, because 
the moral sense at once condemns the crime of the drunkard 
and the crime of him who, for gain, deliberately helps to make 
and keep hima drunkard. But, when the prohibition policy, 
desiring to make its prohibition stronger still, goes farther, and, 
along with drunkenness and groggery-keeping, includes within 
the scope of its prohibition, as things impliedly to be condemned, 
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acts which the moral sense does not condemn, it loses, instead 
of gaining, in strength thereby. The moral sense can never be 
made to rise up against the mere having or drinking of wine or 
whiskey as it does against drunkenness and drunkard-making. 
It may be natural for the prohibitionist, in his fierce wrath, to 
lose sight of this distinction, and, in his deep abhorrence of the 
curse of intemperance, to wish, by one stroke of the law, to sweep 
out of existence the material substance which the drunkard 
drinks and the rumseller sells. But, all the same, the great 
law remains that nothing more may safely be prohibited than 
the thing itself which is to be prohibited, and that whatsoever 
goes beyond this is ultimately injurious and not beneficial. The 
certainty of a reaction sooner or later; the debauching and de- 
moralizing of the moral sentiment of the people, which is the 
real, ultimate source of all prohibiting energy and power, and 
the bringing about thus of a last state of affairs worse than the 
first; such are some of the dangers which attend the attempt to 
make a prohibition stronger than it may legitimately be made. 

It is characteristic of the Decalogue that it observes the 
moderation of which we are speaking ; its prohibitions are ex- 
clusively such as the moral sense of mankind instantly rises up 
to unite in making. It confines itself throughout to the pro- 
hibition of things which in themselves are wrong and to be for- 
bidden. This tacit refusal to prohibit more than is actually to 
be prohibited, is one principal reason of its persistence, perma- 
nence and power, as a moral law for all ages and for all men. 
And this is the reason above referred to, why, on the main issue, 
the prohibitionist may not appeal to the analogy of a prohibit- 
ing Decalogue, to which, at an incidental point of the argument, 
he is entitled to refer. The Ten Commandments never outrun 
the moral sense; but the prohibition policy, so far at least as 
by implication it seeks to prohibit drinking as well as drunken- 
ness, does. What we have said of the Ten Commandments holds 
true of the Scriptures as a whole ; there is much in God’s Word 
against the sin of drunkenness, nothing against drinking in it- 
self considered. It holds true also of the example of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ. If the very use of wine is a thing to be prohibited, 
it is impossible to understand His miraculous changing of water 
into wine at Cana, or His appointment of the use of wine in a 
sacrament of which He commanded the perpetual observance. 
The teaching of the Apostles is of the same spirit. Notwith- 
standing intemperance was as prevalent, and the wish for its 
speedy and thorough suppression as natural, in those days as 
now, the Epistles of the New Testament, though containing 
manifold prohibitions against drunkenness, contain none against 
the making or the use of those liquids on which men become 
drunk. There is something striking and impressive in this 
reticence; in this calm and steadfast loyalty to the principle of 
prohibiting that which is to be prohibited, and nothing more. 
It is well for us, in our prohibiting zeal, to study the nature of 
prohibition as it exists in God’s Word, in the example of Christ, 
in the teaching of the Apostles, in the Christian religion; how 
deeply earnest, yet how self-restrained it is; how it never goes 
beyond a certain limit ; never loses its head, as men say; never 
blindly and passionately undertakes to make a stronger pro- 
hibition of things wrong by forbidding things not wrong. It 
would be well for us if we could see that this self-limitation, this 
following in the wake of the prohibiting moral sense is the secret 
of its strength and duration. In saying this, we are not unmind- 
ful of the fact that the New Testament contains the principle 
of a prohibition more comprehensive and powerful than that of 
any probibitory temperance law; the prohibition, namely, as 
regards the use of any lawful thing, which one who is governed 
by the spirit of Christ is impelled, after the example of St. Paul, 
to exercise against himself out of loving condescension to the 
weakness of a weak brother. This, however, is a matter be- 
longing to the sphere of Christian liberty, and with which pro- 
hibitory legislation (which alone concerns us here) has nothing 
whatever to do. 

It is safe to predict that the principle which governs the pro- 
hibitions of the Decalogue, and of God’s Word in general, will 
ultimately be found to be the only safe principle for human 
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legislation to rest on. It will be found that legislation has its 
limits; that over-prohibition is a mistake; that nothing is 
gained by undertaking to suppress as a crime that which is not 
in itself to be condemned ; that only such prohibitory legislation 
from without will stand the test of time as shall accord with the 
prohibitory legislation of the moral law from within. Superior 
as that solution of the temperance problem may seem which 
would make drunkenness physically impossible by making drink- 
ing impossible, it will eventually be discovered to be defective 
and untrustworthy, inasmuch as the question is essentially one, 
not so much of making drunkenness a physical, as of making it 
a moral impossibility, and inasmuch as the confusion of drunk- 
enness and drinking together in a common prohibition tends to 
debauch and disable that moral sentiment from which, in the 
end, all prohibiting power proceeds. When the proper place 
and function of prohibitory legislation in regard to intemperance 
shall finally be determined (and that there is a vast field of use- 
fulness for legislation here, we have already admitted and shown) 
it will be determined, we venture to say, in accordance with the 
principle here laid down. Prohibition will eventually settle 
down to its proper work; the work, not so much of accomplish- 
ing, as of helping, temperance reform It will recognize the 
limitations of legislation and the limitations of prohibition. It 
will not undertake to prohibit more than is to be prohibited. 
The making and use of liquors will be dealt with, not as some- 
thing in itself criminal and to be prohibited by law as theft is 
prohibited, but as something involving (like the making and use 
of gunpowder or nitro-glycerine) great dangers to the public 
welfare, and requiring therefore to be carefully and strictly 
guarded by restrictive and prohibitive laws, the particular nature 
of which will probably be different in different communities. 

On the other hand, it is reasonable to expect that the pro- 
hibition of the future will be more directly and energetically 
uimed at the thing itself which is to be prohibited, namely, 
drunkenness. Of the direct prohibition of the drunkard’s sin 
and crime, there has hitherto been comparatively little. It is 
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a curious fact that, while the moderate drinker has been de- 
nounced and the rumseller anathematized, the drunkard himself 
has been for the most part pitied, caressed and petted. He has 
been regarded as an “‘ unfortunate brother ;” as the ‘‘ unhappy 
victim of an ungovernable appetite for drink ;”” and comfortable 
theories of intemperance as a “ disease,” and as “ hereditary,”’ 
have been devised in his behalf. This is a morbid and mis- 
chievous tenderness. The drunkard is indeed greatly to be 
pitied, and the theory of heredity may, as regards some cases, 
have truth in it; but nothing can justify this systematic cod- 
dling of drunkards as aclass. Drunkenness is a crime most 
deserving of prohibition and punishment. It is not fit that the 
drunkard should be pitied and petted because of the strong 
temptation to drink, while the thief is punished in spite of the 
strong temptation to steal. This strange extenuation of the 
drunkard’s crime is too unnatural, and too contrary to the 
principles of justice and truth, to endure. Prohibition will 
naturally gravitate toward the thing to be prohibited. The 
temperance legislation of the future, while holding the liquor- 
seller to a strict account, will also have a stern word to say to 
the drunkard himself and a salutary punishment to inflict upon 
drunkenness when it occurs. 

It is characteristic of prohibitory legislation in regard to all 
other crimes, that it prohibits the crime itself, and, for the 
effectual prohibition of it, relies (as from the nature of the case 
legislation must necessarily do) upon the infliction of a penalty 
for the commission of it. There is no good reason to believe 
that prohibitory legislation against intemperance is to be the 
only exception to this rule. The scheme of abolishing drunken- 
ness by abolishing drinking, of suppressing intemperance by 
making it a physical impossibility, is a very grand one indeed, 
but there is no precedent in the annals of legislation against 
crime, to show that it is a feasible one. It may well be doubted 
whether temperance legislation will ever get beyond the humble 
and homely necessity of dealing with drunkenness as theft or 
any other crime is dealt with. In saying this, we are not 
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teaching the monstrous doctrine that things must be allowed 
to take their course, that the sale of liquor must go on, and 
that drunkenness must be dealt with as it occurs. We have no 
belief in things “taking their course,” in regard to this evil, 
as they seem to be doing at present, in many a community, in 
a most unwarranted and intolerable manner. We have already 
sufficiently expressed our conviction that legislation may and 
must do much toward putting a stop to intemperance by put- 
ting a stop to the free course of the liquor traffic. What we 
mean to say is, that, when prohibition by law shall have gone 
to its utmost reach, and shall have done all within its power by 
manifold regulations and restrictions to suppress intemper- 
ance, it will find itself tethered by the necessity to which all 
other prohibition by law is subject, the necessity of prohibiting 
and punishing the crime itself. Legislation will accomplish 
much before it reaches this point; but this confine it will not 
cross. Its essential prohibition will be located where it belongs, 
against drunkenness and the making of drunkards; things in 
themselves to be prohibited, and sufficiently definable for all 
practical purposes. And in this self-restraint its strength will 
lie; more than this would weaken, instead of strengthening, its 
prohibition. 

The readers of that admirable work, Carlyle’s “‘ Letters and 
Speeches of Oliver Cromwell,” will remember an interesting 
correspondence which passed between Cromwell and the Gov- 
ernor of Edinburgh Castle, when the former, as Lord General, 
lay before that city. Cromwell offered full liberty to the min- 
isters of Edinburgh “ to preach in their several churches” on 
the Sabbath day; which offer Governor Dundas, the ministers 
being unwilling to accept it, sent word declining, and took occa- 
sion, in doing so, to complain that Cromwell’s officers and 
soldiers, by their preaching without authority, were usurping 
the employment and calling of the regular ministry. This led 
to a curious correspondence and argument between the two, 
touching “Approbation,”” by which is meant Ordination or other 
solemn appointment to office. Cromwell says, in a letter dated 
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September 12th, 1650: ‘Indeed, you err through mistaking 
of the Scriptures. Approbation is an act of conveniency in 
respect of order; not of necessity to give faculty to preach the 
Gospel. Your pretended fear lest Error should step in, is like 
the man who would keep all the wine out of the country, lest 
men should be drunk. It will be found an unjust and unwise 
jealousy to deprive a man of his natural liberty upon a suppo- 
sition he may abuse it. When he doth abuse it, judge.’** We 
have nothing to say in regard to Cromwell’s views on the sub- 
ject of “* Approbation ;” but his opinion on the prohibition of 
intemperance is worth considering. ‘* When he doth abuse it, 
judge,”—this saying, bearing the marks of the great Protector’s 
sound and strong good sense, expresses well the necessary limi- 
tations of all prohibition, and what it must at last come to and 
consist in. It is not possible, and if possible it would not be 
desirable, for the prohibition of intemperance to absolve itself 
from the necessity of “judging” the abuse, when it occurs, by 
any prohibitory contrivance for rendering the abuse itself a 
physically impossible occurrence. 

This brings us to the last point in the prohibition theory 
which we propose to consider in this article ; the plea, namely, 
that the only solution of the temperance problem lies in the 
removal of the temptation to indulge in strong drink. Here, 
once more, it behooves us to recognize the element of truth 
there is in this statement. The removal of the temptation has, 
undoubtedly, much to do with the settlement of the temperance 
question. In some circumstances, for certain persons, and at 
certain times, the question of temperance is virtually one of 
the presence or absence of temptation. The absence of tempta- 
tion is a great help; and, in a thousand cases in which it is 
needlessly and avoidably present, the law may justly be appealed 
to to put it away. But, to guard against temptation is one 
thing; to attempt to annihilate is another. It is one thing to 


* “Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches,” by Thos. Carlyle ; Vol. I., p. 
484 (Letter xcvii). 
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say that it is useful for reforming drunkards and young men 
not as yet addicted to drinking, to be out of the reach of temp- 
tation ; it is another thing to say that no temperance reform is 
possible except on the principle of removing the temptation to 
drink. Temperance consists far more in self-restraint from 
within than in the non-existence of temptation from without. 
It is not on the principle of exterminating the external tempta- 
tion, but on that of developing the internal power to wrestle 
with it and overcome it, that a sound and permanent temper- 
ance reform requires to be planned. As far as one may judge, 
temptation to evil is not only an ineradicable element in the 
world as it now stands, but has also in an inscrutable manner 
much to do with the development of virtue itself. It is myste- 
riously connected with the development of that which is highest 
and best within us, as well as of that which is lowest and worst. 
In this world of God’s, no one may lightly, by legislation or 
otherwise, seek to eliminate the element of temptation. 

The argument on this point, however, we prefer to commit 
to another; to one whose name, when announced, will be sure to 
gain him a hearing. It is no less a personage, indeed, than 
John Milton. Not that Milton ever wrote on the subject of 
prohibitory legislation against intemperance ; in his day, the 
law-making powers were far more concerned to prohibit the 
freedom of the press than to prohibit the freedom of the liquor 
traffic. It was against the prohibition of the freedom of the 
press that Milton wrote his Areopagitica. In this famous trea- 
tise, however, there is much that relates to the question of pro- 
hibition in general, and not a little that bears directly on the 
point we are now considering. From the Areopagitica, accord- 
ingly, we beg leave to make the following citations: 

“To sequester out of the world into Atlantic and Utopian 
politics, which can never be drawn into use, will not mend our 
condition ; but to ordain wisely, as in this world of evil, in the 
midst whereof God hath placed us unavoidably. * * * If every 
action which is good or evil in man at ripe years were to be 


under pittance, prescription and compulsion, what were virtue 
11 
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but a name, what praise could there be to well-doing, what 
gramercy to be sober, just, or continent? * * * Wherefore 
did He (God) create passions within us, pleasures round about 
us, but that these rightly tempered are the very ingredients of 
virtue? They are not skilful considerers of human things, 
who imagine to remove sin by removing the matter of sin, * * 
Banish all objects of lust, shut up all youth into the severest 
discipline that can be exercised in any hermitage, ye cannot 
make them chaste that came not hither so; such great care and 
wisdom is required to the right management of this point. * * * 
It would be better done to learn that the law must needs be 
frivolous, which goes to restrain things uncertainly and yet 
equally working to good and evil. And, were I the chooser, a 
dram of well-doing should be preferred before many times as 
much the forcible hinderance of evil doing. For God sure 
esteems the growth and completing of one virtuous person more 
than the restraint of ten vicious.” * 

In another place in the same treatise, with a touch of humor 
that has an odd sound, coming from so severe a source, Milton 
writes: “I am not able to unfold how this cautelous enterprise 
of licensing can be exempted from the number of vain and 
impossible attempts. And he who were pleasantly disposed, 
could not well avoid to liken it to the exploit of that gallant 
man, who thought to pound up the crows by shutting his park 
gate.” 

To these words of so great a master we venture to add 
nothing, but hasten to conclude this article, which has already 
passed beyond its intended limits. 

As regards temperance reform, there is no good reason for 
believing in the primacy of prohibition by law. Its proper 
place is evidently that of a subordinate and auxiliary.t Though 


* Milton’s Prose Works (Bohn’s Ed.) Vol. II., pp. 74, 75. 

+ Mr. Joseph Cook, in the prelude to one of his Boston lectures, the report 
of which appeared just after the above paragraph was written, says: “ Un- 
doubtedly we have carried the legal remedies for intemperance further than 
Europe has done, but at present we are fanning the air with the legal wing of 
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capable of rendering valuable service in the work of suppress- 
ing intemperance, it is not capable of solving the complicated 
and difficult temperance problem. We have already quoted the 
words of an eminent prohibitionist, to the effect that “ by othér 
methods intemperance may be diminished and temporarily 
checked,” but that prohibition “is the only remedy for the 
tremendous sin, shame, and crime of drunkenness.” Tt would 
be more correct to reverse this language, and to say that prohibi- 
tory laws may diminish and temporarily check the evil, but that it 
is to “ other methods ” that we must look for any real and per- 
manent remedy of it. Intemperance is but one form of sin. 
There is no specific for it. That is to say, there is no special 
contrivance by means of which this one sin, as distinguished 
from other sins, may be gotten rid of. For this, as for all 
other kinds of sin, the only sufficient remedy is the grace of 
Jesus Christ. The destruction of intemperance has its root, 
not in any change of outward circumstances, but in the 


the temperance reform, and seem to have forgotten the moral wing in large 
degree. I wish to lift a note of warning against trying to fly the temperance 
cause with one wing. Whenever we have used only the legal wing, or only 
the morai wing, the flight of the temperance cause has been a sorryspiral. It 
always must be such under similar circumstances. There is not a feather in 
either of these temperance wings that we can dispense with.” This is most 
true, and admirably expressed, as against the one-sidedness of those who 
would rely exclusively upon either the one or the other of these two reforma- 
tory forces.—So far, however, as the image of the “two wings” seems to imply 
a co-ordination and perfect equality between these two powers, it is a mislead- 
ing one. The legislative is related to the moral element, not as its equal, but 
as its subordinate and servant, not as an ala altera, but rather as the wing 
itself is related to the bird that uses it. The necessarily negative and subser- 
vient character of legislation is somewhat better expressed in the statement 
of one of the subjects discussed at the Connecticut Methodist State Convention, 
held at Hartford, Jan. 30-31. The subject was expressed as follows: “ Moral 
Suasion for Promoting Temperance, and Legal Force for Suppressing Intem- 
perance.” Even in this, however, something is evidently sacrificed to the 
necessity of expressing the subject briefly and strikingly. It would, perhaps, be 
more correct to say: “ Christianity for the promotion of temperance and the 
suppression of intemperance, and all legitimate instrumentalities for its assist- 
ance in this work, including legal forces wherever legal force may be required.” 
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changing and renovation of the entire internal nature of man ; 
and that internal renovation the grace and Spirit of Jesus 
Christ are alone capable of accomplishing. Legislation will 
always be of service in dealing with the external aspects of 
intemperance; but, so far as prohibition by law claims to be a 
specific for that for which no specific exists, it must of necessity 
fail. 

It will fail, and it will succeed. It will succeed just in pro- 
portion to the moral earnestness there is in it; for naught of 
moral earnestness shall ever utterly fail. Like many a man 
and many a movement, it will fail to accomplish what it aims 
at directly, but it will succeed in accomplishing much indirectly, 
by virtue of a merit it knows not of, or sets but little value 
upon. The prohibitory “law,” or “constitutional amend- 
ment,” which it is now pursuing with such terrible energy, and 
with so sublime a confidence in its power, if once “ passed,” to 
annihilate intemperance, may or may not be secured, and, if 
secured, will prove to be, in itself, of comparatively little value. 
But the moral sentiment against intemperance, which this 
movement seems to esteem so lightly, while, indirectly and 
unconsciously, it is doing so much to promote the growth of 
it,—this is of inestimable value, being indeed, as we have 
shown, the origin and fountain-head of all prohibiting energy. 
And it isin what it is doing for the quickening and strengthen- 
ing of this moral sentiment, that the chief significance and 
power of the temperance movement will ultimately be found to 
lie. The stone which it rejects will become the head of the corner. 
The power which it counts as nothing worth, will prove to be 
the sovereign power at last. Not that it seeks to get a law 
passed for the suppression of intemperance, but that, in its 
effort to do so, it is powerfully quickening the public conscience 
against this monstrous wrong,—it is in this, chiefly, that its 
strength and glory consist. It is one conspicuous and powerful 
element in the beneficent agitation for Temperance Reform. 
And that wholesome indignation and wrath against intemper- 
ance which it is doing much to plant in the consciences of men, 
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will survive and will bear good fruit long after the prohibition- 
ist’s belief in the omnipotence of a prohibitory law shall have 
been numbered with the curiosities of the past. 

Meanwhile, as regards the matter of procuring stricter legisla- 
tion against intemperance, it is evident that such legislation is 
not possible wherever there is not the will to enforce those laws, 
many of them most excellent, which already exist. Frederick the 
Great said of Joseph II., Emperor of Germany, that he always 
wanted to take the second step before he had taken the first. 
It would not be easy to acquit of a similar absurdity those 
communities which demand the sweeping prohibition of a con- 
stitutional amendment, while destitute of the courage and 
energy to enforce the already existing laws against selling 
liquor without license, on Sunday, or to minors and habitual 
drunkards. ‘‘ Whosoever hath, to him shall be given.”” When- 
ever any community is ripe for a stricter prohibition, the token 
of it will be its ability and willingness to use that measure of 
prohibition which the laws already afford. Nor could there be 
a better omen for the cause of prohibitory temperance legisla- 
tion, than the high and stern resolution, which is already mani- 
festing itself in some quarters, to exact a strict obedience to 
every existing law for the restriction of the liquor traffic. 








II. 
THE REASON AS AN IDEAL POWER. 
BY REV. ALLEN TRAVER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THERE is connected with the most agreeable sensations and 
pleasing forms of the beautiful in nature, art, or experience, an 
element that renders us somewhat unsatisfied with our external 
condition, and our internal state. When we hear the sweetest 
and the most entrancing strains of music, or behold the fairest 
forms of art, or look on the storm-lashed ocean, or the majestic 
mountain, set fast, and girded with power, or drink in the melody 
of the orchestra, or the enchantment of the poet’s creations, or 
the orator’s compact and thrilling sentences, there is always 
connected therewith that which hints to us a perfection more 
absolute to which we may aspire and attain. 

A vague sense of imperfection, wants unsatisfied, and expec- 
tations unrealized can only be removed from the field of our 
spiritual vision, by reaching out with vigor towards new ideals. 
We have been endowed with Reason for forming and developing 
ideas as sources of spiritual pleasure and profit. God, in the 
arrangement of the intellectual and material world, has fur- 
nished us with ample means for the formation of myriads of 
ideals, and by means of these’attaining and realizing the law 
of Perfectness. He urges us by the native action of the 
reason, by nature, revelation and providence to the attainment 
of the highest practical good, formed after ideal conceptions. 
And He enjoins on us the culture of the ideal, that it may be a 
real, abiding and substantial joy in future ages, in some other 
department of the created but to us unvisited universe. 


1. The Reason as an ideal power forms conceptions, ideas 
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and pure ideals, By the ideal we mean that which is absolutely 
perfect according to our conception; or that which exhibits 
the purest, noblest and highest form of excellence known in 
the range of human experience; or the conception and the 
corsciousness which we have of the ideals of the Supreme 
Idealist, The highest is the perfect idea of the divine mind, 
recognized as far as is possible by our created, finite spirits. 
Idea's in the natural world, are the archetypes of all phenomenal 
existences. They also constitute the spiritual-created basis of 
whatever appears in the world of reality. The ideal is not 
found in nature, nor is it attained by experience, but it is that 
for which we strive. And the ideal in the mind, when applied 
to nature or man, with the view of ascertaining how nearly 
they correspond, is found in connection with fine and pure 
culture, but it transcends the natural and the human. The 
ideal is the superior, and with all our experience and growth 
to the end of life, we fail to realize it. 

Pure ideals of things, persons, graces, or systems, are not 
found by the contemplation of an individual, and deriving 
therefrom the conception, but they are in the mind, forms of 
beauty and perfection on which we gaze. It is the beau-ideal, 
the type of hypothetical perfection contemplated by the mind, 
never actually seen on the melancholy sea; or the beautiful 
earth, or in the wide-spread, circling heavens. We may find 
in the individual the highest development of some one idea, 
possible to the man, but that is not the supreme ideal. That 
is far beyond, and in origin exists only in the Infinite mind, 
and is true to the creative mind of the Infinite. Though ideas 
are widely separated from the sensible reality, the ideal is 
more so. 

The Divine and the human Reason are the creatcrs of con- 
ceptions, ideas and ideals. The material universe, the planets 
that roll in space, the earth on which we dwell, and all beings 
and things existed in the divine mind as ideas before they 
existed in material forms. The universe was a thought of God, 
before it existed as a fact. Hence the pure reason has for its 
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mission the creation of these spiritual forms. They pertain 
first to the speculative intellect and then to the practical 
reason. The artist by reason first creates the picture, the 
statuary, the gorgeous temple, the poem or the oration in the 
reason itself, and then gives it form in the outward means and 
ways. The senses, and the understanding deal with the facts 
and the phenomena of the world around. It is that power by 
which we contemplate those ideas which are the basis of the 

vast universe, and does it within compass and measure of time, 

space, and number, unseen to our natural eye. It is the highest 

faculty for the attainment of truth in the highest sense, viz. 

those ideas and principles after which God originated the 

universe, and constructed its orderly ways and movements. 

It is a primary and an original department of the Soul, and 

existed before the forms of nature were real and originated 

them in thought. Ideal truth is never realized in perfection 

in forms of man’s creation, or in our experience. The science 

of mathematics, or geometry, which is one of its branches, is an 

ideal science. Geometrical figures are forms of space. They 

are perfect ideals in the mind, but when we give them form in 

space, they are always imperfect. An absolutely ideal geome- 

trical figure was never made by a human hand, though they 

serve their purpose, and we imagine them exact. 

By means of the reason we seek the laws, the principles, and 
the ideas which were originated in the nature of God. The 
reason recognizes them as essential in the stream of being, and 
then forms the ideal order and structure, and the understanding 
proves them by intellectual processes as absolutely truthful. 
The material is the true and imperfect actualization of the divine 
thoughts. The universe, vast, grand, and of regal magnificence, 
is the crystallized thought of God. And the material forms 
and phenomena are the clouds and mists, rainbows and robes 
and transfigured forms of all truth and beauty and goodness 
intended for our use and study, that we may know the ways 
and works of God, and secure likeness to the divine image. 
The reason discovers in objects of sense, that which is far 
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higher, viz. the evidences of ideal-substance, not revealed to 
sense. This power which is the Greek nous, is the faculty 
which explores the universe in search of divine ideas and 
archetypes, creates ideals in the order of God’s arrangement, 
and stretches away in its aspirations towards the Infinite. By 
it we aspire to the perfect, the eternal, the divine, and the 
archetypal as distinguished from the material, the sentient 
and the transient. All the perceptions of the intellect, all the 
results of the inductive powers yield the pre-eminence to the 
reason, as pathfinder. 

(a) The Reason is an intellectual faculty. It is the most 
eminent because it approaches nearer to the Creator in nature, 
measure, and work than any other power. There rises at times 
before us intellectual truths far higher in the scale than any 
previously attained. Could we grasp all the principles of the 
Divine mind, we could explain far more of the mysteries in the 
universe of natural truth. Though limited in nature and in 
powers, and transitory in earthly life, man can discern truth as 
old as the divine mind, and which will outlast the sea and dry 
land, and which will abide when the mountains crumble and 
the elements melt with fervent heat. This is an exalted 
prerogative, but it is neither the author of truth, nor the 
principle that preserves it. He can say my reason, but he 
cannot claim the right of saying with an air of superiority, my 
truth exclusively, for all truth is the heritage of man, that is 
open to our gaze, and that has been discovered by the process 
of the intellect. No one may monopolize the truth of which he 
is the original discoverer, or count himself the sole heir. By 
observation we add fact to fact. By the understanding we 
connect them in forming judgments. By the reason we com- 
prehend them all in unity of principle. Whatever the principle 
may be, which we consider, whether that of gravitation or a 
law of morals, or a principle of religion, or a law in mathe- 
matical reasoning, it is an ideal of the Creator, which we can 
consider and use. And from this germ-ideal-truth, we are led 
toward Him who is the author of all truth, beauty and goodness. 
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In the reason is the idea, the thought and the source of that 
which has outward form and shape in nature andin man. And 
it finds the realization of thought in the material, vegetable, 
and animal forms that surround us and in our own material 
and spiritual organisms. ‘* Law discovered, is science revealed, 
in fulness and unity, fulness without perplexity, unity without 
sameness. It is desultory phenomena, accounted for and 
brought together in intelligent relation, arrayed and classified 
in the order, beauty and intelligence imparted by the presence 
of one comprehensive idea, It is as the vital sap, circulating 
through the branches, giving greenness to the herb, life and 
freshness to the leaves, beauty and fragrance to the flowers, 
wholesomeness to the fruit. The true philosophy, though 
difficult of attainment in itself, will be a simplifying system, 
giving order and intelligence and symmetry to things hitherto 
hidden in a supervening solution of falsehood, or looked upon 
as unconnected and without mearing. Could we behold the 
creation of a new universe; the working of the Supreme, 
unseen cause; the marshalling into order, and the end sought, 
what awe and admiration would fill the soul.” 

(6) The Reason is an sesthetic ideal-power and seeks out the 
beautiful in nature, the fine arts and the entire realm of the 
universe. It idealizes the world of beautiful objects and 
principles. There is a beauty above that which the natural 
eye beholds in nature. There is a realm of light never seen on 
sea or land. There is a beatific, transcendent music, strains 
unworldly and seraphic, harps above to which the hosts of 
heaven, redeemed from earth, listen entranced. And the soul 
of the artist instinctively aspires to these measures and sounds, 
Sensibility to the beautiful, stimulates the creative imagination 
to the production of forms of beauty in works of art, and the 
cathedral with solid, majestic and decorated form, stately yet 
artistic, springs upward like a psalm and becomes beautifully 
dim in the higher air. “The glory of High Art is thus 
attained. It does not come from a careful inspection of models 
and forms, and the exquisite rendering of the conceptions thus 
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gained, in tints and tones. It is born of visions that descend 
from above, on the lofty intelligence aspiring to reach 
them; and lighted when they touch it, like Memnon by the 
sunbeam. It comes from that which to sense is invisible, but 
to reason is evident, expressed approximately in words and in 
lines. And therefore we are certain that in all High Art, the 
painter, the builder, or the poet has not realized his ideal, while 
yet in some respects he has surpassed his intent, and has 
builded better than he knew. The thought has possessed him, 
not he the thought; and while it has inspired and elevated his 
work, it has been too high for that fully to utter it.” 

What matchless skill is exhibited in the organization of 
material bodies! And what exquisite taste in their formation. 
What beauty in their coloring, giving us all the prismatic hues 
of the rainbow and the solar spectrum! What an enchanting 
influence does this ethereal beauty exert over our spiritual 
natures, and how permanently enduring does the reason make 
the entire compass of beauty in and around our spiritual 
microcosm, though shorn of much of its primitive loveliness by 
sin, which still breeds sin. The green foliage of the vegetable 
world, rests and pleases the eye, intent and weary with its 
daily labors. It veils the fruit and fosters its maiden blush as 
it ripens in the sunlight. And the reason idealizes all that 
comes to the eye as we consider and study all that the root, 
trunks, branches, leaves, blossoms, fruit and seeds unfold and 
are in themselves, and blends them in soft dove-like harmony, 
as all growth merges into the dying yellow of autumnal per- 
fection and garnering. Without this ideal power, the rainbow 
arching the blue heavens, would dwindle and lose its charms. 
The stars would twinkle with less lustre through the grey sky. 
And the morning and evening twilight of sober winter, would 
take the place of the golden vesture of the sun. 

We have the sensation and perception and consciousness of 
the beautiful, the pleasant or agreeable. In these there is the 
comprehensiveness and contemplation of the beautiful as the 
creation and the gift of God. This is not essential to our being, 
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but it is added by creative might as a means of elevating 
and ennobling the soul. We have the desire and the thing 
desired, and the reason as the means of possessing and appro- 
priating. It is necessary to the existence of the idea and the 
experience of the beautiful that sensible pleasure should be 
attended with joy, then with love for the object, then with the 
perception and consciousness of good-will and kindness on the 
part of a Supreme Intelligence toward us. And our spiritual 
activity assumes the form of thankfulness and veneration, or 
an adoring veneration toward that Intelligence. And we 
cannot in any way consider an idea of beauty as ideal and 
absolute unless we have perception, emotion and consciousness ; 
on the principle that we cannot have an idea of a letter of 
which we inhale the perfume and see the hand-writing, without 
understanding the contents and the intent of the conceiving 
heart and executing mind. Hence the ideal of the beautiful is 
not only sensible and intellective, but also contingent and 
dependent on the pure, the right and the open state of the 
heart. When there is wholeness of soul as to nature, man and 
God, we have an intense consciousness of the true, the beau- 
tiful and the good. 

(c) The Reason is also a religious faculty, approaching more 
nearly than any other the mind of the Creator. But the 
reason is a power that seeks unity, and a law of order, and an 
ideal of holiness and purity as well as truth. As a harmonizing 
faculty it does not find in the human will and disposition the 
natural tendency to an ideal of moral and spiritual goodness. 
We draw fine and clear distinctions between the speculative 
intellect and the practical reason. One sees the existing and 
the other the practical. One deals with the intellectual world, 
the other with the moral relations of man. One deals with the 
ideal, the other with the real. One has a passion for the 
abstract, the other for the concrete. One collects largely 
individual instances, and from these broad and universal 
generalizations arise as by magic. With one, God is, therefore 
the universe must be created after ideals. With the other the 
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universe is, therefore there must be an infinitely powerful, wise 
and good Creator. But these are held in abeyance, from want 
of harmony in man’s soul, the discord and the evils of sin. 
Reason as a religious and a prophetic power hopes for a 
restoration to holiness and harmony. There is no jar or con- 
fusion in the order of the material universe, as seen in our 
solar system. In human experience and history, there are 
certain religious convictions or phenomena not less striking 
and remarkable than those to which we have referred, in nature 
and in the soul. 

There are certain laws under which these have expression. 
The facts developed in our religious experience and history are 
not final, but the reason points to principles in which they 
centre and root themselves. The reason indicates that there is 
a solution of the facts, but does not affirm that it is in man 
alone, but rather in the Infinite. Religious phenomena, under 
whatever form, whether true or false, is more than an incident 
in the history of the soul, or the soul’s life. We do not see any 
one age or nation religious in every sense, and another not; 
one nation with a religious belief, convictions of an unseen 
power, and an immortality of good or evil, with some form of 
worship, and another with none. All nations and all ages are 
in some sense religious, even if the form is that of a dim and 
unreal pantheism. And the reason is that the nature of man 
demands religious doctrines, convictions, faiths, ordinances, 
and forms and stated times. These are necessities of his nature, 
and are essential to even his earthly welfare. ‘The eternal 
world is not a world beyond time and the grave. It embraces 
time; it is ready to realize itself under all the forms of tem- 
poral things. Its light and power are latent everywhere, wait- 
ing for human souls to welcome it, ready to break through the 
transparent veil of earthly things and to suffuse with its ineffa- 
ble radiance the common life of man.” ...... “Thereisa 
religious element in his nature, which is to be fed with appro- 
priate nutriment, and which claims for itself a sphere and influ- 
ence whatever the condition or circumstances of the individual, 
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To this principle must be referred all the phenomena of man’s 
religious history. Blinded, besotted, misguided he may be, 
and depraved he ever is, but he is still that being whom God 
created with the ability to recognize the Creator in His works 
and to pay Him due homage.” However dark our conceptions 
of the unseen are, men are enabled to grasp and hold the con- 
victions of a divine being and a regulative providence. We 
explore the universe of our own souls and we find the elements 
of a moral and spiritual order like a line of light all through 
every department. And then we raise the question, what is the 
object and the end of all this? Not satisfied with knowing ex- 
istences as facts, and observing phenomena as exhibited under 
different and varying circumstances, we are prompted by a love 
of our nature to inquire into their origin and bearing, and the 
object for which they were intended. Finding evidences of 
perversion and ruin in the working and the disposition of our 
moral and religious nature, we inquire, do not these spiritual 
indices and religious inquiries that arise in the reason indicate 
the human and also the divine means of a restoration? As the 
reason is a force in man for going out beyond itself and nature, 
and seeking the ways of harmony with the Infinite, and as it 
can gain truth beyond its own limits, are we not to follow its 
suggestions and leadings when these are guided by the utter- 
ances of a well accredited revelation? 

It deals with particular and abiding distinctions as well as 
with radical ideas in which unseen particulars are grouped, and 
in its nature we find profound germs as well as broad views 
which hold in their mystic, spiritual folds the human means or 
instruments for the attainment of a glorious future for each 
soul in the unmeasured years of eternity. It is prophetic and 
religious in the sense that it bears us forward to a future field 
of truth, knowledge, wisdom and happiness, only to be realized 
as each rational and accountable spirit is faithful to follow the 
line of an unfolding and filling up of the divine life. It has far 
more wealth of conception than any one has power to bring 
into actual realization. 
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The reason does not create either truth, beauty or goodness, 
but only discovers them, and combines the germs into new 
forms. Considering them in the light of the consciousness, 
they become indwelling and abiding powers. We feel them to 
the very root of our nature. The pure loveliness of truth, 
beauty and goodness leads us to love them in turn, as love is 
the boon of love. And the integrity of the action of the intel- 
lectual, the moral and the spiritual nature is contingent on the 
feelings of the heart. We must love that we may understand. 
And we must understand that we may love. We love sensible 
realities; we love ideas, our own and those of the divine mind; 
we love the ideal world also. This latter is a spiritual and 
intellectual entity, whose character is determined by the idea 
and the cause. The idea serves as the rule of our actions. 
The ideal is the pure model, which we may approach in a 
measure, but never reach, as it is a kind of spiritual vanishing 
point. We compare our conduct with the monitor within. 
We judge and we correct ourselves by this ideal standard, but 
do not attain perfection. And the ideal, though not objectively 
real, is not chimerical, or a figment of the imagination. Ideals 
furnish a unit of measure, or standard for the mind. This 
requires a conception of what is perfect in each field of truth, 
and for each kind, in order to appreciate and measure our 
degrees of imperfection, that we may soar higher and secure 
restoration from our ruin by sin. 

2. The Ideals of the Reason. An idea exists in the nature 
of things. It is rooted back of the substance of nature and 
man and of their various complications. It pertains to the 
mind rather than the material form, and has existence prior to 
its realization in rude matter. Whatever truth becomes the 
subject of study and of thought, and thus becomes knowledge, 
and is rendered vivid and potent to the senses, may be said to 
possess three elements, which we call the ideal, the material, 
and the formal. The material element is that object which 
makes an impression on the soul through the senses and their 
organs. The formal is that element of the spiritual nature 
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which receives and retains the impression, and mediates between 
the spiritual-ideal and the material. ‘The ideal is the creation of 
the Pure Reason. The Reason when it searches the human 
soul with introspective gaze, finds in the mind itself an element 
of knowledge independent of external forces and objects and 
moulding powers, which is not subjected to outward forms, but 
uses and shapes them for its own ends. The feeling produced 
by sensations from the external world as a flower, or an ani- 
mal, or man, is not the origin of our reasoning or thinking. 
Reasoning begins in connection with feeling, but does not ori- 
ginate in it as the spiritual mother. A fountain of cold water, 
gushing in wild music from the rock, is not the origin of the 
water. It may be said that buds are the origin of the fruit we 
eat, because without buds there can be no fruit, and the bud is 
the mediate predecessor. Back of the bud there is the origin 
of both bud and blossom, fruit and seeds for all the years of 
growth and fruitage for man. “ Feeling and sensations are as 
little the origin or ground of thinking as buds and blossoms 
are the origin of fruit. The fruit depends on them as a condi- 
tion; but its origin precedes blossoms and buds, and is more- 
over also their origin.” Reasoning commences in connection 
with feeling, and develops gradually, till it reaches its highest 
and grandest ideal achievements. The simplest dawn of an 
idea is an intuition of the Reason. An intuition is the idea in 
which “the mind perceives the agreement or the disagreement 
of the ideas, or the truth of things, immediately, the moment 
they are presented, without the intervention of other ideas, or 
without reasoning or deduction.” An intuitive truth is that 
which is seen as truth by the mind on bare inspection. 

The universal ideas of the reason which it uses in its work 
during the mature years of earthly life are Cause and Effect; 
a whole and its parts; substance and attribute. We find then, 
back of the seen and the tangible, Causes, Systems, Ends. 
The ideas of the Reason exist independent of the facts of na- 
ture, and are like the circling of the eternal ages, while the 
phenomena of nature, as the growth of a tree or plant, or the 
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formation of crystals, are the dim actualization of ideas, 
thoughts and ideals. We affirm that a body that is unsupported 
will fall, But our idea of the principle of universal gravitation 
extends to all bodies, and we have the universal cause thus 
embodied : 


“The law that moulds and forms a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its souree— 
That law preserves the world a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course.” 


Gravitation is an idea of the Reason, and includes all bodies 
that exist, or that can be conceived to exist. The Reason re- 
moves all limits from this law, and regards it as universal. It 
deals with abstract conceptions, and with thoughts, and the 
isolated conceptions of the intellect. It busies itself with the 
ideal of cause as a principle of order for the actual and the 
concrete. It uses the conceptions of the understanding, sepa- 
rated from the facts, and from the ideas gathered by the 
promptings of nature, forms new combinations, and thus cre- 
ates new ideals for patterns in the fine arts. Its theories har- 
monize with the principles of cause and effect, as we find these 
in the order and beauty and truth of whatever we find in the 
plan and system of the natural creation, or in the supernatural 
concerning the future and man’s destiny. 

Facts do not declare this uniformity, for they speak not of 
the future; but we conceive the past, present and the future 
as bound together. We find them bound by the principles and 
the ideas developed from spiritual-root-ideals in our own minds. 
Various phenomena are comprehended as flowing from one 
source or cause. We embrace them under one conception, 
being essentially the outgrowth of one of the ideas of the rea- 
son. 

Myriads of impressions are made by the material, the vege- 
table, and the animal world on the soul. It connects these 
impressions, and makes out of the diversities an individual ob- 
ject of the many diversities. This constitutes diversity grouped 


into unity. It thus connects individual objects into classes. 
12 
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The related classes of objects are used in the furmation of judg- 
ments. With the aid of the understanding, judgments lead us 
to the root of being in ideas. Particular judgments and argu- 
ments conduct us to one general principle in which facts centre, 
and in which we find an ideal cause, or a pattern. Here then 
in the conception of cause we have one of the ideas of the Rea- 
son, sometimes called preconceptions of the understanding. 

The principle of the uniformity of nature that a like cause 
always produces a like effect, is one of the root-ideas of the 
human soul. We presume in order to experience that the fu- 
ture will be like the past. We extend this assumption from 
nature to human character and conduct. While men are free, 
we still expect them to act in the future as they have in the 
past. The man of pleasure does not, unless moved by a higher 
power than man, become one of prudence. He is averse and 
slow in forming a regard for absolute moral uprightness, jus- 
tice and truth, and rising into the higher character of a man 
of disinterested regard for holiness, A change is the result of 
new circumstances, or of some new motive. A tradesman treats 
his customer according to his ascertained character for integrity 
and punctuality. All persons make this calculation with great 
confidence, based on the presumed uniformity of human con- 
duct. 

The Reason says this man will die, for he is a man, and in 
this it pre-supposes that every man is mortal. From various 
and multiplied observations, it makes death a universal idea. 
This is asserted of man in all future time as well as now. It 
is a fact, but not a necessity. This idea belongs to our con- 
ception of man. I presume that death is necessary to us as 
men, irrespective of any particular conditions, under which we 
have our existence on the earth. Mortality is a part of the 
essence of man, and he is properly defined as a’ dying creature. 
It is the Reason which furnishes us with this conception of the 
universality of death. But no single, universal, isolated fact 
in the compass of nature has been presented to the human 
mind oo-extensive with this universal idea of mortality. The 
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idea is one of Reason, and belongs to the mind, and not to the 
outward world of facts. We may believe that there is a real 
essence of things, corresponding to our ideas; but our belief 
must forever remain a belief. It can never become knowledge. 
Observation can never determine that mortality is a universal 
and a necessary fact. For the determination of such a ques- 
tion would require an intuitive knowledge of all the future, 
with the hidden nature of things. We look around us on the 
floral kingdom, a source of keen and vivid pleasure. The na- 
tural senses of sight and hearing are the senses of the pure 
intellect. These give to the understanding fact by fact to con- 
sider. But the Reason determines that the flowers that are 
roses or any kind having its nature and seed in itself are under 
one principle. What is to one a single rose, is to the idealist 
the rose that bloomed in Paradise in ages that are past, and 
which was the germ of all roses. We observe facts in nature. 
We then unite these into a system. We must then test their 
work by the living principles of the Reason, called by the an- 
cients, “‘Ideas of Plato,” and which are known in modern phi- 
losophy and called by Descartes, “‘ Necessary Principles ;” 
and by Leibnitz, ** Eternal Principles.” 

Our growth as spiritual beings would cease, were it not for 
this endowment and for the ideals we form of higher and ho- 
lier ends. Along the lines of ideal truth we reach toward the 
Infinite, and all truth emanating from Him, and we are led to 
expect more in the future than we have hitherto atttained in 
all the past. Our bodily functions and powers are refined and 
made expressive of the ideals we form after divine truth. And 
the material world with apparent reluctance yields inch by inch 
in forming artistic and ideal forms which match the aspirations 
we cherish and the new spiritual conceptions we attain as our 
experience is enlarged and enriched by new truths. Thus the 
circumstances and conditions of man and the properties of mat- 
ter are made elastic and malleable, and can be expanded and 
shaped till they conform to the ideas of perfection which haunt 
us, however fallen and debased. 
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Reason in man seeks reason in things as its object. Before it 
creates, it discovers reasons for things—why they are, why they 
are arranged in the order in which we find them, and what new 
combinations are possible. It finds order, truth, beauty and 
goodness, and then traces these to a law in and back of nature, 
in revelations and in the ordaining Spirit, consonant with His 
ideals. And it aspires to the realization of these through its 
own thoughts of perfection. 

In the use of the Reason we attain the elemental idea by a 
systematic a priori process, beginning with, it may be, a crude 
conception, wrought out as an idea, and perfected as an ideal. 
A clear and well-defined idea is thus a systematic process in 
pure thought, and terminates in a specific result as an ideal. 
And when this is realized in a measure objectively in actual 
facts, we term it law. And when the idea and the law are found 
realized in the facts of man or nature, we designate it as Science. 

The consciousness is the light in which all our intuitions and 
ideals and ideas are seen, both the pure and the dimly realized. 
The Reason is the higher power which recognizes the pure 
spiritual; the mathematical figure as an ideal; and the dimly 
seen perfectness in the internal and external world. Having 
this higher spiritual faculty,‘or action of the Soul, man is ca- 
pable of philosophizing, and can subject his functions of know- 
ing to scientific tests. The Reason, with the function of a 
higher faculty in action, inquires naturally, spontaneously and 
perpetually, what or who is the origin of nature, or whither 
doth it and man tend? The Reason struggles with problems, 
and seeks to overcome nature. It moves up tbe scale to the 
highest generalization, and down to the lowest analysis. It 
seeks a truthful position above the flowing stream in time and 
nature, which are conditioned, and shouts questions across the 
gulf that it may have a response from the unconditioned. That 
the reason, in proportion as it learns to contemplate the perfect 
and eternal, desires enjoyment of such contemplations in a 
larger degree, and cannot be fully satisfied except in the actual 
fruition of the perfect itself, is self-evident, and harmonizes 
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with the wise and good aspirations of our nature. Hence we 
arrive at the conviction of the principle that in the last and 
final principle of all that does exist is found inconceivable per- 
fection. This principle becomes familiar to many minds in the 
saying, without reflection on the unfathomable depths of the 
thought itself, that for all that exists, there must be, in the na- 
ture of things, some reason which makes it better, that it should 
exist, and exist thus, than that it should not exist thus, or not 
exist at all. 

3. The Reason as Conqueror, Creator, Architect, Artisan 
and Artist. There are a number of principles which enter into 
every complete work of the Reason. (a) The creative concep- 
tion, the idea, and the ideal of what we produce for human 
good and inspection. (6) The scientific arrangement, or the 
order and the plan observed in the working. (c) The skill, the 
culture, in the manipulation which is essential in giving form, 
beauty and completeness to the product, All workers in this 
world wasted by sin must first become receptive artists, receiv- 
ing the principles of the original Artist, or Creator, and spurn 
evil, and seek deliverance from those principles which destroy 
all truth, beauty, goodness’ and purity, for evil wastes every 
green and lovely object in proportion to its intensity and mali- 
ciousness. And that we may receive wisely and well, there 
must be a childlike spirit, or we will inevitably fail to illustrate 
the law of perfectness. We call the works of God, created by 
His infinite power, guarded by His wisdom, and sustained for 
loving service to man, so beautiful and good, nature. The in- 
tellectual, the ideal, the archetypal in the mind is the first and 
main element of the artist, and if the idea does not exist in 
power and beauty, the working-out in material form will be 
comparatively lifeless and void of vivifying power. The in- 
forming, the pervading, the vital force is in the soul, which 
uses ideas as its instrument, and if these are feeble, power will 
be absent. A noted delineator of human nature has well said 
that ideals in this life are the noble impulses struggling under 
prosaic conditions. 
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The only world which is wholly our own is the ideal world 
within. It is that which man constructs for himself in the use 
of the Reason. He originates, develops and moulds it for him- 
self. Idealists are concerned in working out spiritual realities, 
nurturing therewith the soul, which is a spiritual seed-field for 
eternity, beautifying and adorning the body and causing the 
race of moral beings to blossom with virtues, as doth the rose 
blossom in Syria, its native clime. Surrounded and hemmed 
in by the environments of nature, man, and the laws of God, 
he works out his ideals in the forms of life, and thus secures 
permanent and enduring pleasure and good. He who is prac- 
tical and seeks wealth sees the plain and ungarnished facts and 
fields of nature around him, and converts them into forms of 
wealth, while the ideal scientist studies and proclaims the laws 
of nature’s life. But man can go beyond this, which is only 
perishable and for time, and secure that which will live through 
circling years. 

As we have the ideal of the unity and harmony of nature 
amid her plurality and totality of forms and kinds, we are not 
permitted wantonly or uselessly to mar or injure any of her 
parts. To deface a gem or crush a crystal is to destroy a ma- 
terial representation of a divine thought, and is a shame to a 
human spirit. To crush a flower uselessly is a ruthless work. 
Again, we are to convert nature to meet our wants, and cause 
it to serve the body, that the soul may be purified and also en- 
nobled. As idealists we may not despise nature; we are not 
to be indifferent, but to subdue and have dominion over it, and 
use it. There is nothing too sacred, nothing too good for hu- 
man nature’s daily use. The entire realm of creation, the 
material, the mineral, the vegetable, and the animal is his em- 
pire, and over it he may lawfully exercise lordship and assert 
dominion. While it is a principle of savage life to neglect the 
cultivation of the earth, it is a virtue to use and cause it to 
render service to man. It is an illustration of culture and im- 
provement to beautify and perfect nature according to our 
highest ideals of husbandry and horticulture, and landscape- 
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gardening, and it harmonizes with the divine command, “ to 
dress the earth and to keep it.” ‘It is no longer a paradise ; 
yet it is the duty of man by industry and taste to bring the 
whole earth as near as possible again to the primeval garden. 
A neglect to cultivate and adorn the earth and bring upon iy 
the beauty which it might possess, is very much akin to that 
wanton mischief which would mar the beauty and goodness 
that it already possesses. Man uses nature ethically right only 
when he strives to bring her as much as may be to subserve his 
wants, his tastes, and his morals.” 

The Reason takes the ideal of a lost paradise, and then 
moulds and shapes the natural world to this archetype. And 
what marked changes have transpired in making the wilderness 
a garden! 

The Reason is a Creator-artist, and after ideas, and with the 
materials of nature. A composer of music as Beethoven or 
Handel or Mozart sits in his study, in silence and in darkness, 
and there in the strictest artistic sense, creates in thought the 
whole rushing tide of melody, never before heard by mortal 
ears, but which will in a not remote future, roll over the world, 
bursting on ears and breaking into hearts, and rousing the emo- 
tions of thousands, and bearing the souls of listeners on the 
wings of ecstacy. In the musician’s soul, the feelings of a com- 
mon humanity and the thoughts and affections move as in some 
mysterious procession, and he is preparing to proclaim what he 
feels and breathes and utters in the chambers of his spirit, afar 
into other ears and hearts and to entrance the emotions with 
melody that causes every nerve to thrill. This power is for the 
time unique and supreme. As an artist, he unlocks the 
treasure house of memory, opens the graves of long buried sor- 
rows, and pours in the oil of joy for the soothing of the mourn- 
er’s grief, and throws open to the gaze of the sad and the de- 
sponding the portals of heaven with the mighty hand of musical 
sounds. 

But there are limitations to the composer’s power to create 
or perform in vocal utterances, as there are to all of man’s powers 
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and doings. There are limits to the most accurate and perfect 
musical expression, and he finds help in the skill and ideals of 
another, who gathers all his faculties and resources and concen- 
trates them in constructing an instrument that will match the 
power of the composer. Aloys Moser of Freyburg, whose sister 
was poverty, and not deemed a master in his art, planned and 
built an ideal-organ, which travelers from distant lands turn 
aside to hear, as the night shades gather on the mountains and 
deepen toward the valley, and that experience they never forget. 
The skilled organist pours forth a tempest of sound, as “ The 
Storm,” through a forest of pipes, seven thousand eight hundred 
in number. It was the work of his life, prosecuted during long 
years amid opposition, poverty, and ridicule, until his task and 
life were finished together, the once living now buried, and the 
dead instrument prepared to create emotional life beneath the 
ribs of death. When skillful fingers touch the keys and handle 
the stops with the master’s might, it responds with myriad 
voices, ranging through infinite variations in sweetness, compass 
and power. And there never was a listener that it failed to 
melt to penitence, gentleness and love and holy quiet, in a 
measure at least. It brings into the troubled soul a luminous 
serenity, and the silent movements of our once disturbed thoughts 
and feelings, become as quiet and gentle as an angel’s wing. 
Now it pours forth the heart-rending notes of the miserere, 
into a voice piteous and human, sad as the angel of death. 
Again it rolls up the jubilant thunders of the Hallelujah Chorus, 
like voices from the unseen heavens which no man can number. 
From the wild and fierce war notes, mingled with the tramp of 
hosts, and the shock of battle. Then it warbles ‘“‘ Sweet-home,” 
with a silvery accompaniment of singing birds and of murmur- 
ing brooks, and rustling foliage at the cottage door of the 
peasant, and all this flood-tide of harmony of sound came from 
the hand, the brain and the heart of one poor mortal, while 
another made the instrument after his conceptions, ideas and 
ideals for musical expression—as the task, the work and the 
mission of his life, and then quieted down into the sleep of death 
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and the repose of the grave till the morning of the resurrec- 
tion. 

We do not know who was the architect, or who built Strasburg 
Cathedral, but that does not diminish its strength, lessen its 
utility, or mar its beauty. It was conceived, devised, planned, 
and reared by men of mind, and after an august ideal, and he 
must be dull and blinded by the power of sin who can measure 
in thought its deep foundations, and think little of the patient 
hearts, and weary limbs and brain of those who lie in the dust 
hard by its foundation stones, or who can follow with undazzled 
eye the spire that pierces the heavens, and forget the pious 
souls and steady hands which reared it for the good of future 
ages and the men of unnumbered generations, and who bend it 
may be from the battlements of the heavenly world to catch the 
melody of its music. 
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THE MORAL NATURE OF MAN: 


OR, THE CONSCIENCE; ITS NATURE, AUTHORITY AND 
RIGHTS. 


REV. DR. C. R. LANE, 


THAT man is, in some sense of the words, a moral being, is a 
proposition that is and always has been universally admitted ; 
but as soon as it is viewed in detail, differences of opinion begin 
to appear. 

In view, therefore, of these differences, important in them- 
selves considered, and also in regard to the influence they exert, 
discussion is always timely, and will be until a degree of una- 
nimity is reached much greater than that which exists at present. 


I, 


In considering this subject, the first question that presents 
itself is, What is the Nature of Conscience, taken in a purely 
metaphysical aspect? For, until the inquirer has answered this 
question to his satisfaction, he must remain in doubt as to all 
other points, and drift on a great ocean of uncertainty at the 
mercy of every wind and current. 

The view presented in this paper is that the Conscience is an 
original element in our nature, and consequently that the per- 
ceptions of right and wrong, and a feeling of approbation of 
right as right, and of disapprobation of wrong as wrong are in- 
tuitive exercises of the mind, unavoidable from the very nature 
of the mind itself independent of all other influences and con- 
siderations. This statement amounts to saying that man is a 


moral being by the necessity of his intelligent nature, as opposed 
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on the one hand to something acquired, and on the other, to 
what is accidental or contingent. 

By these specifications, it is meant to be denied: lat. That 
the Conscience is something added to the essential nature of 
mind, or that mind would be mind without these moral percep- 
tions and feelings. 

2d. It is meant to be denied that the Conscience depends 
upon a Divine Revelation either for its existence or for its 
legitimate exercise. For the manifestations of Conscience are 
as clear and as decided among those who have no supernatural 
Revelation, as they are among those who have the Scriptures. 
For the sacrifices of Heathen worship and indeed all religious 
rites and ceremonies, of whatever kind or origin and wherever 
found, all demonstrate a sense of guilt, which cannot exist where 
there is no perception of right and wrong. For, where there is 
no perception of things as right and wrong, there can be no 
feeling of obligation in regard to them, and consequently no 
fear of accountability for failure in duty. 

3d. It is intended to be denied, that the Conscience is of the 
nature of a Divine inspiration. 

For, in that case, the convictions of every man’s conscience 
would be binding on every other man with the same authority 
as the word of God itself, that is, The conclusions of every 
man’s judgment on subjects of a moral nature would be final and 
universally obligatory; or, changing again the form of the 
statement, its form not its substance, every man would be under 
obligation to adopt and act upon the pronounced moral judgment 
of every other man. For, as a Divine inspiration it is accord- 
ing to truth, and as true it is binding, certainly as far as it is 
known. 

On the other hand, it is meant to be affirmed that the moral 
faculty itself and the feelings connected with it and peculiar to 
it, such as approbation and disapprobation, the obligation to do 
or to refrain from doing are natural in the same sense the pro- 
pensity to rest is natural to the weary, as hunger and thirst are 
to the body, or as perception and reasoning are natural to the 
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mind: that the mind perceives things as good and evil, in virtue 
of its own inherent nature, and feels obligation in regard to 
them as such, prior to and independent of any process of reason- 
ing or any act of choice. 

For, First, This is the precise thing manifested by all men, 
in all ages of the world, under all possible circumstances, and 
in connection with every possible variety and degree of moral 
culture. For the perception of what is true has never yet been 
found, when the perception of right and a feeling of obligation 
to it have not been found. In the case of children, the one 
class of manifestations is as early as the other, as decided, and 
altogether independent of the learning or ignorance, the virtue 
or the vice of the parents. These circumstances or any others 
are incidental, for they do not determine the fact of the mani- 
festation but only the degree and extent of it. 

Again: The universality of the moral faculty in man as man, 
i. e. independent of the particular circumstances of the individual 
is certain; because a sense of duty and a feeling of obligation 
to its performance are co-extensive with hypocrisy ; and a sense 
of the turpitude of sin as vice is seated as deeply in the human 
breast and extends as far as a sense of shame. This feeling 
is very different in its nature from a feeling of disappointment 
upon the failure of a project in which matters of a moral nature 
are not involved; and the derision of other men in regard to 
moral delinquency is very different from the mockery expressed 
in the words, This man began to build, and was not able to finish. 

Further: Conscience must be natural in the sense contended 
for, because we know the moral nature of man in the ends of 
the earth just as certainly and just as accurately as we know 
his physical nature. For it is as certain, and it is as univer- 
sally and as wisely taken for granted, that men everywhere 
make a distinction between right and wrong, and that they will 
attempt to hide the evil they have done; as it is certain that 
arsenic is deleterious to their bodily health. For the principle 
of animal life is not more uniform in developing the body than 
the moral nature of the mind is uniform in developing a sense 
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of right and wrong. These views may be as various in detail 
as the several features which make up the human countenance, 
yet radically they are as changeless as the common, permanent 
organs which compose the individual face. 

The moral element in man, therefore, because it is found in 
all men always and everywhere, is natural :—natural as opposed 
to what is accidental, and also as opposed to what is acquired 
by experience, observation or refleciion ; as essential to a being 
rationally intelligent as extension is essential to matter. 

Secondly: The Doctrine that the Conscience is a natural 
property of the mind is true, because as a theory it accounts for 
all the facts in the case; which is not true of any other theory 
yet propounded. 

For if this view of the matter be rejected, then we must resort 
either to the theory of innate ideas, ¢. e. of inborn abstract 
propositions, or go to the other extreme, viz., that we are moral 
beings not by the constitution of our nature, but by education. 
But the theory of innate ideas will not account for the different 
views which men actually entertain in regard to morals, for 
abstract propositions are everywhere and always the same, 
unchanging in their nature and uniform in their operation. 
This view, therefore, is defective for the reason that while it 
accounts for the existence of moral perceptions it fails to account 
for the different opinions entertained by the same individual at 
different times; and also by different individuals at all times, 
unless it is assumed that these abstract propositions themselves 
are different in different individuals, and then nothing pertain- 
ing to morals is worth discussing. 

On the other hand, the theory that we become moral beings 
by education, while it will account fully for the various views 
which men entertain, it will not account for any view at all of 
things as moral. For if our perceptions of right and wrong 
owe their Origin to education, then the questions arise, from the 
one direction, Who first that had himself no moral perceptions 
taught others to have them; and from the other, How were 
those who had no moral faculty able to learn the lesson. 
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At this point, an example, showing that observed differences 
are not always as great as they appear, may not be out of place. 

All who understand the proposition admit that theft is wrong, 
t. e., that one man by his greater strength or cunning ought not 
to deprive another of what has cost him self-denial in the way 
of labor or economy. This is plain. But it is to be expected 
that there will be differences of opinion, when the principle is 
applied by ourselves with whom the rights of property are well 
understood and carefully guarded, and by those with whom the 
title to property is more vague. The half-wild herds, for ex- 
ample, that roam the immense estates in South America are 
property in a much less perfect sense than sheep in the fold; 
and it is to be expected that they would differ in opinion who 
are accustomed to contemplate such different degrees of owner- 
ship. 

Again, taking the extreme case of the Hindu mother, who 
destroys her children, the act is neither viewed nor done as 
cruel but as compassionate, viz., in order that the child may 
escape the evils that have made her own life an intolerable 
burden, that is, her conscience uninstructed in regard to right 
and wrong, and blunted by continual contact with evil, has 
merely to assume what moralists of much higher pretensions 
have assumed, viz., that the end justifies the means, and then 
the act appears to her shorn of those ghastly features which 
makes it so horrible to us. 

The theory presented, therefore, and no other, accounts for 
all the facts: For that manifestation of moral feelings which is 
common to all: For the great, broad, necessary distinction, 
which exists between right and wrong: For all the varieties of 
moral judgments, and for all the variations of moral conduct, 
and even for those exceptional yet real cases in which the great, 
fundamental principles of morals, founded on and deducible 
from the nature of things are violated conscientiously as to par- 
ticular acts forbidden by them. For the moral faculty can sink 
as low as the intellectual, and in every stage of degeneracy it 
is liable to much greater perversion; and in all respects, both 
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in regard to those things in which men agree, and those as to 
which they differ, the moral properties of our nature are pre- 
cisely parallel to the intellectual, which judge variously in par- 
ticular cases as to what is true or false, wise or foolish; and 
differ in detail quite as much as the moral faculties. If, there- 
fore, the Conscience is not natural, because it varies in regard 
to its views of good and evil; then, for the very same reason, 
are the intellectual faculties not natural: for the one is no less 
universally found than the other, and presents no greater variety 
of operations and none more abnormal. 

Thirdly: The last argument in favor of the view that the 
Conscience is an original and essential element in our nature is 
derived from the Scriptures. 

The force of this argument does not lie in the fact that the 
Scriptures teach directly the particular form of the proposition 
enunciated taken abstractly and metaphysically; but in the 
fact that the view here contended for agrees with what the 
Scriptures assume as true in treating of matters relating to our 
moral constitution. 

This allegation, if true in fact, is an argument of great impor- 
tance, for the Scriptures, whether inspired or uninspired, are 
certainly of the highest authority in all matters pertaining to 
moral truth. 

Ist. The Scriptures assume the view here presented when 
they assert that the Gentiles, which have not the law, that is, a 
supernatural revelation, do by nature the things contained in the 
law ; their nature to the exclusion of other things, being the 
original and sufficient source of their knowledge, and also the 
immediate ground upon which their thoughts (moral reflections) 
accuse or excuse them for particular acts done or left undone 
viz., a sense of right and wrong written in their hearts, and a 
feeling of accountability from which there is no possible escape. 

But this view is directly opposed to the educational theory of 
Conscience. For if a sense of right and wrong is by nature in 
the radical sense that it is written in the hearts of men, then it 
does not owe its origin to education. 
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2d. The Law of God, as found in the Scriptures, always 
assumes that all those, to whom its requirements are made 
known, have a moral nature, that is, that they feel the force of 
moral obligation and entertain fears of a just retribution; it 
also assumes, on the one hand, that its commandments are in 
exact accordance with the nature men have and the relations 
they sustain to God and to each other; and on the other hand, 
it assumes that all other views, however obtained or for whatever 
reason they are held, must give place to its demands as just in 
their nature and authoritative in their origin, that is, the Law 
of God contained in the Scriptures always assumes that the 
Creator of men, their Law-giver and their final Judge are all 
one and the same. 

But this view is inconsistent with the theory of inborn, 
abstract propositions. For abstract principles are universal and 
unchanging; and if they are true, there is nothing higher in 
authority ; and yet the Scriptures assume that they are supreme, 
and that to them as to a higher authority, all other views must 
yield. 

3d. This also is the view assumed in the Gospel, viz., that 
man as a sinner has all the faculties or properties of mind he 
ever had; but that the mind itself is sinful, that is, the under- 
standing is darkened and the affections are perverted by sin, 
and consequently that all its perceptions and judgments, intel- 
lectual and moral, are liable to error, and are, in fact, often 
erroneous, that is, in regard to the one, foolish, and in regard 
to the other, sinful. 

Now in view of this condition induced by sin, the doctrine of 
Regeneration, as far as it bears on the subject under consider- 
ation, as an argument, is that we need not part with any faculty 
we have, nor acquire any we have not; but that the mind as to 
all its faculties needs to be renovated in such a sense as to be- 
come revolutionized, so that the mind will choose and pursue 
what is right and good, as spontaneously and as eagerly as in 
its natural state, it chooses and pursues what is evil, and serve 
Christ as in its former condition it served Satan. - 
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This view is opposed both to the allegation that our moral 
perceptions are the result of abstract propositions, for these 
cannot be changed; and on the other, it cannot be reconciled 
with the educational theory, for while education can develop 
what is in man, whether good or evil, it can no more change 
the nature of a property than it can create the substance of an 
entity. 

As a fact, therefore, neither the educational theory of morals 
nor that of abstract innate ideas can be reconciled with the 
Scriptures; while the theory of a moral faculty as original in 
and essential to the nature of man is in accordance with all the 
Scriptures teach in regard to our moral constitution; and this 
fact, as affording points of verification, is an argument of no 
small importance. 

Therefore, because the admitted facts require the theory, and 
because the theory takes into the account all the facts, and 
renders a satisfactory explanation of them, which is done by no 
other theory, and also because the Scriptures assert that the 
nature of man is the source of his moral perceptions, and assume 
it in relation both to the Law of God and the Gospel of His 
grace, the conclusion is as certain as any process of ratiocina- 
tion can make it, that our moral nature is as really and as much 
@ part of our original natural constitution, as an essential prop- 
erty of it, as reason is or the bodily appetites and passions. 


II. 


The next point to be considered is the Authority of Conscience. 

First, As to the individual the authority of the Conscience 
is supreme, that is, it is superior. 

1st. To the propensities and desires of our bodily constitution. 
Gratification in respect to these things is the chief end of the 
irrational creation, for it satisfies their whole nature; but it is 
not the chief end of man. He is capable and he feels that he 
is capable of something higher and better than answering the 
questions, What shall we eat? and What shall we drink ? 


2d. In the great contest which is continually going on in the 
13 
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mind between a sense of duty and a desire for present enjoy- 
ment, the decisions of the conscience are superior to the prompt- 
ings of self-love, whether in the form of self-interest or self-in- 
dulgence. 

For, on the one hand, every man finds it so with regard to 
himself ; because he must make an effort, often a painful and a 
long-continued effort to throw off the restraint felt within him. 
He must set aside recognized obligation, and encounter mis- 
givings, if not stronger feelings, when he departs from the way 
of right, and he often raises within his bosom a tempest which 
he cannot still at his bidding. 

On the other hand, with regard to other men, there are none 
who approve of those who consult their own interest to the in- 
jery of others, and pursue it without regard to the claims, of 
right and justice; nor do men esteem those whose chief end is 
self, even when that end is sought in a way that does not inter- 
fere with the just claims of their fellow-men. To all other men 
such men are always objects of dislike, and often of aversion. 
This feeling is natural, intuitive, unavoidable, and as such it is 
the universal witness to the common judgment of mankind, that 
right is superior to interest or pleasure, in all those cases in 
which there is a conflict between them. 

3d. The Conscience is superior to the affections and the in- 
tellectual properties of the mind. 

The understanding, quickened by the ardor of the affections, 
often devises ways that would be very pleasant and altogether 
practicable, were it not that the end to be attained and the 
means necessary to be used are felt to be wrong. But this one 
element of wrong is enough to deter the really wise man, and 
seldom fails in the end to teach the foolish man that the treasures 
of wickedness profit nothing. 

Our moral nature, therefore, because it is superior to the pro- 
pensities and desires connected with our bodily constitution, to 
our self-love, and also to the affections and the intellectual fac- 
ulties, is supreme. It is our highest excellency, a guide to and 
a check upon all the other properties and principles of our 
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nature; and in cases of conflict between them, their rightful 
Sovereign. For neither the desires, nor the affections, nor the 
understanding oblige the conscience; while the conscience 
obliges each one and all of them without regard to pain or loss; 
and it is itself obliged by nothing but truth and right. 

4th, and lastly on this point, by way of consequence, the 
Conscience is supreme; because failure as to the right is visited 
with penalties much more painful to he endured than any depri- 
vation of indulgence, or the jeers which follow failure to promote 
our worldly interests; more painful even than that heart-sick- 
ness which comes upon us, when hope itself becomes hopeless, 
as it views the wreck of human prospects and sees the disap- 
pointment of human anticipations: Shame, which sometimes 
overcomes the strongest feelings of natural affection and seps- 
rates man from his kind; which makes the solitude of the desert 
joyous and the gloom of the cavern cheerful: Grief, which re- 
fuses to be comforted; Remorse, that bids peace and joy take 
their final flight from his bosom ; and dementing Anguish, that 
seeks relief from despair ! 

As to the individual, therefore, the authority of the Conscience 
is supreme. 

Secondly: The authority of one man’s conscience over that of 
another man is determined by the view taken of conscience. For, 

1st, If the conscience is of the nature of a Divine inspiration, 
then its decisions are binding on all those to whom they are 
known. For they are the voice of God. 

2d. If it is an inborn, abstract principle; then also must it 
also be obeyed as far as known. For an abstract proposition, 
if true, is true to all and therefore binding on all. 

3d. lf our moral nature (so called) depends on education, 
then what one man thinks is of small account to others, save as 
a ground of wrangling as to which party has the better educa- 
tion, and therefore higher claims as an authority. 

4th. But if the conscience is a natural and an essential prop- 
erty of each man, then its authority extends directly and 
supremely only to the individual. 
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This view does not require any man to follow implicitly any 
other man, nor does it permit him to set at naught the well-con- 
sidered opinions of others as competent as himself to arrive at 
correct conclusions; and yet it leaves him under the whole 
weight of a primary and untransferable obligation both to learn 
what is right and to do it; and, on the other hand, it permits 
one man to urge his own views on other men only by way of 
friendly advice and fraternal admonition; and it requires the 
exercise of that charity that is not puffed up; for if in any par- 
ticular case, a man is right, he is certainly not infallible, and 
therefore no authoritative rule to others. 


III. 


THE RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE, 


Ist. The conscience being a natural property of the mind, its 
rights are simply and only yet fully natural rights—natural not 
as pertaining to an imaginary state of nature, but as flowing 
from the nature God has given us, and therefore subject to the 
same general laws that govern all other natural rights, more 
important indeed in degree than other rights, but not different 
from them in kind. 

2. The rights of conscience are bounded as to the individual 
by the similar and equal rights of other individuals. One man, 
therefore, living by himself, has rights of action which do not 
belong to one of a number of persons living together. For as 
soon as opinions develop themselves into action, then other 
persons have interests and rights in regard to them. 

A man’s opinions as to the right or wrong of private pro- 
perty, for example, are his own concern; but if he appropriates 
to himself what belongs to another, or insists that his own pro- 
perty be held under the form of perpetual accumulation, then 
other persons are interested, and have a voice in determining 
what the course of an individual shall be. 

In cases of conflict, rights of this kind, as of all other kinds, 
must be decided by the well-considered opinion of the whole. 
In this decision, right or wrong, the parties must acquiesce, 
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until the one party or the other can change it; suffering the 
meanwhile, if need be, for what is believed to be right; for 
convictions as to right and wrong must always, and at all haz- 
ards, be maintained. 

8. These views, flowing from the theory of our moral nature 
here presented, leave every man at the fullest liberty to follow 
his own convictions, until his actions trespass upon the rights 
of others, who have the same moral nature he himself has, the 
sam rights and interests, and act at equal peril. According 
to this view, therefore, the greatest good of each is secured by 
the highest interests and the most imminent peril of all. This, 
of course, is the best security the nature of the case admits of ; 
and further, according to this view, no one is called on to suffer 
for his opinions, as opinions, nor for their exercise, until the 
matter of right and wrong becomes involved, and then bodily 
pain and temporal loss are as nothing compared with the higher 
interests that are at stake. 

Such rights of a moral character every human being has in 
virtue of his moral nature; and in virtue of the natural relation 
each one sustains to all other beings of the same kind, these 
rights are limited in their exercise, and ‘as far as they are lim- 
ited and because they are limited, they are defended and to a 
good degree secured. But plain as these principles appear to 
be, it has been found impossible, so far in the history of our 
race, to apply them in a way at all satisfactory to large num- 
bers of men. Because, in the first place, different men, even 
when they are unprejudiced, do in fact see differently; and in 
the next, because the same men do not always see the same 
thing in the same way, when it accords with their feeling and 
interests, and when it runs counter to them—saying nothing of 
the few found in every age who are born so long before their 
time or after it, that their lives are a continual quarrel with 
the present. For this contrariety in opinion and consequent 
friction in practice, the only hope of remedy is found in the 
fact that the conscience is a natural faculty, and therefore 
capable of improvement. There is therefore the same ground 
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of hope that men will come to agree more nearly than they do 
in regard to morals as there is that they will come to a nearer 
agreement in matters of taste or of intellect, when all the men- 
tal faculties are more fully and more symmetrically developed. 

From the view of our moral nature here presented, certain 
consequences follow of the greatest importance, and therefore 
worthy of and demanding the most serious consideration. 

1. If the Conscience is a natural and an essential property 
of mind—natural, as opposed to what is acquired, and essential 
as opposed to accidental, as love and hatred, for example, are 
natural and essential, that is, necessary to the very existence 
of mind—then our perceptions of right and wrong are not 
fancy, our feeling of ill-desert is not deceptive, and therefore 
our conviction of guilt expresses a real relation to a righteous 
law as condemned by it. If therefore right and wrong are not 
the same thing; if in regard to morals or things called moral, 
men are not simply insane; then our consciousness of ill-desert 
and our convictions of guilt are fearful realities in the nature 
of things; and as real, at some time in our history and in some 
way they must be met. 

2. If Conscience is natural, and if it is also superior in au- 
thority to all the other properties of the mind, a guide to and 
a check upon them, then holiness is the chief excellence of our 
nature, and therefore to become holy ought to be our chief 
concern; because, on one hand, holiness is excellence, and as 
such, for its own sake, it ought to be sought; and on the other 
because without holiness that happiness which is the natural 
and irrepressible desire of all rational beings is simply unat- 
tainable, for happiness is the gratification of the whole nature 
to the extent of satisfaction. But as a fact, human beings in 
the one direction love what is evil, and in the other they fear 
the consequences of evil-doing, and therefore they cannot be 
gratified as to their desires and at the same time be free from 
their fears; and if they could be free from fear, they could 
not gratify all even of their evil desires to the satisfaction of 
each. For the ambitious man cannot be indolent, the covetous 
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man cannot be self-indulgent, nor can the man who indulges in 
the pleasures which arise from excessive eating and drinking 
long enjoy the blessing of sound health. This is a difficulty of 
such a nature, that, in the reason of the thing, it cannot be 
removed. The question, therefore, returns to the conflict be- 
tween good and evil, which must be settled before there can be 
such happiness as every human being longs for and seeks after. 
But between good and evil, no compromise is possible in virtue 
of their nature as unreconcilably different, or admissible in vir- 
tue of man’s nature, because his desires are in one direction 
and his feeling of obligation in another. The one or the other, 
therefore, must be destroyed. But the good cannot be effaced, 
and man at the same time remain man. For a rational being 
without moral perceptions is something that has never yet been 
found in fact, nor can such a being be conceived of as possible 
even in imagination. In order, therefore, both to excellence 
and to happiness, it is the evil that is within us, as a property 
of our nature, that must be destroyed. 

But how this result is to be brought about, no theory of our 
moral nature affords us any information. Such knowledge, if 
attained, must come from a higher source than any metaphysi- 
cal or philosophical discussion, however general or profound ; 
and it must be applied by a higher Power than any that inheres 
in human nature, as that nature now exists. 




























IV. 
WHO ARE THE ELECT? 


BY REV. W. RUPP. 


THE parable of the Laborers in the vineyard closes with the 
declaration that, in the kingdom of heaven, “ The last shall be 
first, and the first last: for many be called, but few chosen.” * 
In this parable, which was occasioned by Peter’s question con- 
cerning the reward which he and his fellow-disciples were to ob- 
tain for following Christ, the laborers, who were hired at differ- 
ent hours of the day, and performed different amounts of service, 
are all represented as receiving the same wages, though in the 
inverse order of their service. But while these wages are the 
same in themselves, they are not the same to the recipients, and 
do not make all equally contented and happy. Their satisfac- 
tion depends upon the disposition and character which they 
have developed; and these depend upon their original constitu- 
tion and nature, as well as upon their personal determination 
and will. The difference among the laborers in this respect is 
intended to be expressed by the order in which they are paid— 
‘*from the last unto the first.” And the law or warrant for 


* Matt. xx, 16. The last clause of this verse, “for many be called, but few 
chosen,” is omitted in the Revised Version of 1881. There are, of course, 
weighty authorities against it, but there are also weighty authorities in favor of 
it. Most of the best recent commentators, among whom are Meyer, Alford and 
Lange, have retained it. It seems to be more natural to suppose that it was 
omitted here by some ancient transcribers, in consequence of its occurrence 
again in Matt. xxii. 14, than that it was copied here from the latter passage, 
But whether the words are genuine or not, they must at all events be regarded 
a8 forming a correct statement of the general law of the kingdom of heaven, 
which ~ _ is intended to illustrate. 
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this proceeding is in the will of the householder, who has power 
to do what he will with his own. 

This parable represents the manner of God's dealing with 
His moral creatures in the economy of His kingdom. ‘“ So,” 
in the kingdom of heaven, in the grand economy of God, em- 
bracing both heaven and earth, time and eternity, “the last 
shall be first, and the first last; or, as it is elsewhere expressed 
‘“* many that are first shall be last, and the last first.” And the 
reason of this is that many are called (xdyrot), but few chosen or 
elect (éxAexrot). What then are we to understand by election, 
in the sense of the parable, and who are the elect? Considering 
the occasion and tenor of the parable, we think we may conclude 
with confidence, that the difference between the called and the 
elect is not the difference between the lost and the saved, or be- 
tween damnation and salvation.* All who have labored in the 
vineyard get their wages ; and they get as much as was promised 
them, “a penny a day.” The penny, or denarius, as is agreed 
by the best and most thoughtful commentators, both ancient 
and modern, signifies the gift of eternal life, or salvation. All, 
therefore, that are called, provided they do not persistently re- 
ject the call, are also saved; but there is a difference in the 
state or condition to which their salvation leads them; and that 
difference is expressed by the word chosen or elect. Election, 
therefore, does not imply a difference merely between such as 
are saved and such as are damned, but a difference rather among 
those that are saved, a difference between the degrees of happi- 
ness and glory of different individuals in the heavenly world. 

That there will be such differences among the saints in glory 
the Bible gives us plainly to understand. Even if we had no 
other information on the subject, we might infer it from what 


* This antithesis seems to be expressed in Matt. xxii. 14, where the same 
terms are used at the end of the parable of the Marriage of the King’s Son. 
There may, we think, however, be some doubt even about this, for it is not cer- 
tain that the judgment described in the parable is the final judgment. There 
may be some, among Jews and Gentiles, who have not come to the marriage 
feast, and who may yet be saved. 
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is said in reyard to the differences of order and station in the 
angelic world. The angels are not all the same. Though they 
are all “ministering spirits,” ever ready to do their Maker's 
will, and all as happy as their different natures permit them to 
be, yet there are among them diversities of order, of power, and 
of glory. We read of angels and of archangels, of cherubim 
and of seraphim, of thrones, dominivns, principalities and 
powers. This implies that the angelic world is an organized 
system in which there are many members, occupying different 
stations, performing different functions, and possessing different 
degrees of glory. From this we may infer that it will be so 
also among the redeemed of men; and the inference is sustained 
by clear declarations of Scripture. As “ one star differeth from 
another star in glory,” says St. Paul, ‘‘so also is the resur- 
rection of the dead.” Among the innumerable stars that adorn 
the firmament of heaven, no two are exactly alike. They all 
differ in magnitude, in color, in brilliancy, or as the Apostle 
says, in glory. And so also do those differ who attain to the 
resurrection of the dead through Jesus Christ. They all, indeed, 
partake of the life and glory of Christ; but their glory is not 
the same in degree, nor do they all stand in the same relation 
to Christ. Christ is the head of redeemed humanity, yea the 
head over all things, the very center of the whole spiritual uni- 
verse; and those who are redeemed in Him, as His members, 
can not all stand in the same degree of nearness to Him; just 
as in the human body all the members do not stand alike near 
to the head, and are not all invested with the same degree of 
honor. In the vision of the heavenly temple which St. John 
saw in Patmos, there was in the center the throne of Christ, and 
around Him there were, in concentric circles, first the four and 
twenty elders with crowns of gold on their heads, then the hun- 
dred and forty and four thousand sealed ones of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, and beyond these a great multitude, which no 
man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues. The figures and images here are, of course, symboli- 
cal; but they are symbols of something real in the actual hier- 
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archy of heaven, and imply that in this hierarchy there is an in- 
finite variety of ranks and stations, of services and honors, of 
happiness and glory. 

Now the question arises, Whence comes this difference? 
What makes one angel a cherub and another a seraph? What 
makes one saint wear one robe of glory; and another, another? 
What causes one to stand nearer to the throne of the Lamb than 
another? There are three factors, and only three, that must be 
considered as contributing to this result: First, the original 
constitution or possibility involved in each personality; secondly, 
the conditions under which this possibility is developed; and, 
thirdly, the influence which the person’s own will exercises upon 
this development. These factors we shall proceed to consider 
in the order here indicated. 

First, then, there is the person’s original nature, with the 
possibilities and powers which it involves. No man can make 
more of himself than his nature admits of; no one can bring 
more out of himself than is in him. Men may make less of 
themselves than is involved in the nature or constitution of their 
individuality, but they cannot make more ; just as the acorn 
may grow into something less than an oak tree—it may be 
stunted in its growth by accident, and remain a mere scrub— 
but can never, under the most favorable conditions, grow into 
anything more than an oak tree. But, now, both observation 
and Scripture teach us that men are not all equally endowed. 
No two men are exactly alike. This is true as well in respect 
of moral and spiritual, as in respect of physical and mental 
capacities and powers. This constitutional difference among 
different individuals is implied in our Lord’s parable of the tal- 
ents,* and also in St. Paul's doctrine of the charisms.t The 
talents as well as the charisms are, of course, supernatural or 


* Matt. xxv. 148q. From its use in this parable the word talents (rd/avra), 
originally signifying a pair of scales, then the thing weighed, has passed into 
modern languages in the sense of natural mental endowments or powers. 
Talents in this sense are gifts of nature. 


¢ 1 Cor. xii. 48q. 
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spiritual gifts; but they are not bestowed blindly or at random. 
The talents are distributed “to each one according to his several 
ability” (xara ray tdtay ddvayev); and the charisms are no doubt 
to be regarded as the result of a special sanctification and ex- 
altation of men’s peculiar abilities or powers by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit. Thus, then, the peculiar supernatural gifts and 
qualifications with which individuals are endowed for their work 
jn the Lord’s vineyard, for the perfecting of the saints and for 
the edifying of the body of Christ, depend upon the original 
capacities of their nature, and are proportionate to these capaci- 
ties. 

But now, who determines our nature with its inherent possi- 
bilities and powers? Here again reason and Scripture unite in 
the declaration, that ‘‘it is God that hath made us, and not we 
ourselves.” And this does not mean simply that God has made 
man, the genus, the race, but also that He creates the individu- 
als of the race, and thus determines the distinguishing qualities 
that constitute the peculiar nature of each one. The individual 
man, as we have just seen, is not merely, like the stone or plant, 
a specimen of his genus or kind; but he is also something 
unique or singular, possessing, besides a nature that is common 
to all, traits or features that are peculiar to himself. This sin- 
gularity of the individual cannot be explained on the theory of 
Traducianism; just as, on the other hand, the existence of a 
common nature in all, and especially the presence of moral evil 
or corruption in all, cannot be explained on the theory of Crea- 
tionism. Both views are one-sided, and, in order to a full ex- 
pression of the truth in the case, need to be mutually comple- 
mented. The human individual is the product both of a natural 
process of generation and of a special divine, creative act. 
These factors, however, do not act separately, as though God 
created the soul in a purely supernatural way, to be joined af- 
terwards to the body produced by the natural process. The 
natural process of generation serves as the organ and medium 
for the realization of the divine creative will. The production 
of a human individual, including both soul and body, is, there- 
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fore, not an act of immediate, but of mediate creation. In 
Scripture both the natural and the supernatural factors in the 
case are distinctly recognized. When the Psalmist says, “ Be- 
hold, I was born in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive 
me,” he bears witness to the natural factor in the genesis of the 
human individual. But when the same Psalmist says, “I will 
praise thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made: marvel- 
lous are thy works; and that my soul knoweth right well,” or 
when-the Lord says to Jeremiah, “ Before I formed thee in the 
belly, I knew thee,” there we have witness also to the super- 
natural factor.* 

But if it is plain that it is God that has made us, and not we 
ourselves, it is equally plain that He has not made us blindly or 
at random; He has not made us by accident or chance, but ac- 
cording to a preconceived, that is, an eternal, idea or plan. 
Every human individual is the realization of a special divine 
thought, formed before the foundation of the world. Not on'y 
Platonism, but the Bible also teaches a pre-existence of man 
generically, and of men specifically and individually, in the idea 
of God. There is an ideal world, a xéop0¢ vonté¢, which forms 
the archetype or pattern of the actual world. This ideal world 
is the product of the divine mind, and exists eternally in the 
divine consciousness. Every man that comes to have an actual 
existence in the world of space and time, has had an ideal pre- 
existence in the consciousness of God. God knew him, saw him, 
when as yet he was not made. Jehovah tells the prophet, in a 
passage already referred to,t that He knew him before He 
formed him in the womb. And the Psalmist says, “‘ My frame 
was not hidden from thee, when I was formed in secret, when I 


* See Martensen’s Dogmatics, 3 74. Also Lange's Life of Christ, vol. i. p. 286. 
(Eng. Ed.). From the latter we quote the following sentences: “Every indi- 
vidual has his historic origin in his genealogy (Traducianism) ; his ideal ori- 
gin in the direct realization of the divine idea of his life (Creationism). Ac- 
cording to the former an individual is a result of an infinite series of causes ; 
according to the latter, a new and isolated being, a new divine thought.” 


¢ Jer. i. 5. 
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was curiously.wrought in the depths of the earth. Thine eyes 
saw my unformed substance, and in thy book were written all of 
them ” (the members of the body).* This divine foreknowledge 
refers to the whole essence of the particular personality with 
which it is concerned. The eternal divine idea is the archetype 
of the actual man. Whatever the man is, and whatever he is 
capable of becoming, has its ground in the pre-existent divine 
jdea. Inthe mirror of His own idea God contemplates the whole 
nature of the individual, with all his inherent capacities. In 
this idea are pre-determined the several abilities or powers 
(¢d¢ae duvdecc), which distinguish one individual from another. 

But now, this idea is not given to God from any source be- 
yond or outside of Himself; nor does it exist apart from God. 
The ideal world, although eternal, has not the ground of its ex- 
istence in itself. It is not an absolute existence by the side of 
God, and independent of God. On the contrary, as already in- 
timated, it is the product of God’s own mind or thinking, and 
exists only in His own consciousness. The idea of any object 
in the mind of God is what it is, because God Himself so wills 
and determines it. He determines all the essential qualities 
that enter into its constitution, and differentiate it from all 
other ideas. God’s thinking differs from our thinking in being 
creative, while ours is simply reproductive. In our thinking, as 
far as it is rational and logical, we reproduce the objective 
thoughts and ideas, the objective rationality, involved in the 
constitution of the intelligible world; while God’s thinking, on 
the other hand, originates or creates these thoughts and ideas, 
and thus produces the intelligible world. Hence God’s idea of 


* Psalm cxxxix. 15-16. 

+ Cf. Delitzsch’s Biblische Psychologie, 3 2, where, however, the pre-existent 
idea is made to include more than we have admitted here. According to De- 
litzsch, all that is ever actualized in temporal history (consequently also the free 
actions of men) is eternally contemplated by God in the idea of His own mind- 
Such a view, we think, would overthrow the reality of the historical process. 
Logically carried out, it would leave no room for the exercise of liberty in any 
real sense, and thus history would lose its significance as the evolution of crea- 
turely freedom. 
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man, and His ideas of men, are the creations of His own mind. 
They do not enter into His consciousness from any source be- 
yond Himself; they are not conceptions formed by the contem- 
plation of objects existing outside of His consciousness; but they 
are formed within His consciousness, in an absolutely a priori 
way, by His own thinking.* Their existence pre-supposes 
nothing but the divine reason and will. And in the formation 
and contemplation of these eternal ideas consists that divine 
pre-science or foreknowledge, wich, according to St. Peter, is 
the condition ¢ of the election of the saints, and which, accord- 
ing to St. Paul, as we hope to show presently, constitutes the 
very essence of the election itself. 

It will be observed, of course, that the view of the divine pre- 
science here advanced, is not the common or traditional view. 
According to the most generally received view, the divine fore- 
knowledge extends not only to the essence or nature of men, 
but also to their free actions. And this supposed foreknowledge 
of men’s free actions, and consequently of their moral merits 
and demerits, has often been assumed as the ground of their 
election or reprobation.{ Thus the elect are ordained to salva- 
tion ex previsa fide, and the reprobate to damnation ez previsa 
ineredulitate. As against this view of foreknowledge and of its 
relation to the divine election, we believe the polemic of Calvin 
to be unanswerable. According to Eph. i. 4, our sanctification 
is the purpose and result, not the ground of our election. God 
has chosen us in Christ that we should be holy, not because He 
foresaw that we would be holy. God's act eleeting and predes- 
tinating us in Christ, is conditioned, not by any foreknowledge 


* That God is capable also of thinking a posteriori, or of forming a posteriors 
conceptions, is not by any means denied, but rather implied in what is said 
above. But such a posteriori conceptions do not constitute the matter of His 
eternal pre-science. The latter pre-supposes nothing but the divine mind, the 
former pre-suppose the existence of an external world as an object of divine 
contemplation. 

+ 1 Peter i. 1-2. The Apostle here addresses his readers as elect according 
to the foreknowledge (xara rpéyvwow) of God the Father. 

¢ See Calvin’s Instit. Lib. III. Chap. xxii. 
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of our virtues or merits, but only by the ‘‘ good pleasure” or 
‘purpose ” of His own will. But we join issue with this notion 
of the divine pre-science itself. We hold with Rothe,* Mar- 
tensen, and others, that no certain foreknowledge of the free 
actions of a being still in process of moral development, is pos- 
sible. At the end of the moral process, when the subject has 
developed a fixed character, there exists a necessary causal re- 
lation between this and its voluntary acts; and these acts may, 
therefore, be known beforehand by one who thoroughly under- 
stands that fixed character. But such is not the case at any 
stage of incomplete moral development, Here freedom implies 
choice between different acts and courses of action, depending 
upon nothing but the volition or self-determination of the sub- 
ject. In order to the reality of freedom, and consequently also 
in order to the reality of the moral process, this power of choice 
must be real, and not merely apparent. It must not be deter- 
mined, for instance, by the objective nature of the will or per- 
sonality, nor by the influence of external motives. Of two or 
more acts or courses of action either one must be equally possi- 
ble; and which one shall be chosen, must depend upon nothing 
but the volition of him who acts, not even upon the character of 
his will, But such acts cannot, in any proper sense, be fore- 
known. What may be foreknown is at most only the possibility 
of them.t God may foreknow that a given person, in a given 
situation, is capable of acting in a number of different ways; 
but in which of all possible ways this person, who has not yet 
reached a stage of perfect moral development, will act, God 
cannot foreknow. In order to be true, God’s knowledge, just 


* Theologische Ethik, 3 54. We would here once for all acknowledge our 
obligation to Rothe’s elaborate discussion of this subject, whose argumentation 
we consider convincing in spite of all objections that have been urged against 
his conclusion. 

+ Martensen's Dog. 3 49. “God distinguishes between light and darkness ; 
He knows reality as reality, and appearance as appearance; He knows the 
possible as possible, and the actual as actual; the necessary He knows as neces- 
sary, and that which is free He knows under the conditions which He has given to 
freedom.” 
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like ours, must have its rational ground or sufficient reason. 
That is a law from which no true thinking or knowledge, whether 
human or divine, can be exempt. But now, on what ground 
could He foreknow the voluntary acts of men? If any such 
ground existed, it would necessarily involve a pre-determination 
of these acts, and then they would not be free acts. But if no 
such ground exists, then neither can these acts be foreknown. 
God could foreknow voluntary acts only if, in some way, they 
were pre-determined. If, for instance, such acts were the 
necessary product of the nature of the will, or if they were 
the necessary result of the interaction of the will with its envi- 
ronment; then they might be foreknown with unerring cer- 
tainty by Him who has created the will, who wholly knows its 
nature, and who has also appointed or determined its environ- 
ment; but then they would not be free acts.* We conclude, 


* We are aware of the objection that might be made to our reasoning at this 
point. It might be said that God, as eternal, is above time; and that, therefore, 
in His thinking or knowledge all temporal distinctions must vanish; that to 
His mind there is neither past nor future, but that all things are present to 
Him in an “eternal now;” and that in this sense He has eternal knowledge or 
foreknowledge of all things, including the free actions of men; which thus He 
is able to foresee, without having pre-determined them. Thus Calvin explains 
the divine pre-science: “ Prescientiam quum tribuimus Deo, significamus om- 
nia semper fuisse ac perpetuo manere snb ejus oculis: ut ejus notitie nihil 
futurum aut preteritum, sed omnia sint presentia.” But granting that in this 
way the temporal relation between the pre-determination and pre-science might 
be got rid of, there stili remains the logical relation. Wesubmit, however, tha; 
pre in the prescientia and zpd in the zpéyvwou, which the Bible attributes to 
God, are temporal prepositions, and point to a temporal relation. In general 
we hold that this view of the relation of the divine mind to the world is false. 
We believe that it necessarily involves one of two fatal consequences: either 
that the temporal world is unreal, or that God’s knowledge of it is untrue. If 
- God's knowledge of the world, as thus regarded, be true, then the world with 
its show of temporal succession, is merely a show, without any reality; or, if 
the temporal succession of the world be a reality, then God's knowledge, not 
corresponding to that reality, must be untrue. We reject both horns of the 
dilemma. We believe that the temporal form of the world is real, and that 
God’s knowledge corresponds to this reality. If God could create a temporal 
world, He is capable also of knowing it under temporal conditions. He knows 
the past vr the present as present, and the future, as far as it is knowable, 
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therefore, that not men’s free actions but men themselves are the 
objects of the divine foreknowledge; and that they are such, 
because they pre-exist ideally in the divine intelligence. What 
God foreknows is the essential nature of the human individual, 
with its inherent possibilities and powers, which He Himself has 
pre determined in the eternal idea of His own mind. 

Now in thus creatively foreknowing men, or in eternally 
positing the ideas of men in His own mind, God posits them 
distinctively and discriminatively. In thinking them He thinks 
them each as different from all the rest. The human world, as 
it exists ideally and eternally before God, in consequence of 
His own thinking, is not an indefinite number or mass of 
undistinguishable individuals, but an organic whole or system, 
in which each personality possesses its peculiar nature, rank 
and value, and sustains a peculiar relation to the central per- 
sonality which unites and organizes the whole. This divine 
idea of humanity, with the subordinate ideas of individual men 
which it involves, is the product solely and entirely of divine 
thinking and volition, or of a divine position (this word taken 
in an active sense). Thus the position of the ideas of men in 
the eternal thinking of God, is at once the position of elective 
distinctions or differences among them. But this divine position 
of the ideas of men is identical with the divine pre-science of 
them. Hence the divine prescience or foreknowledge of men is, 
in the strictest sense, their eternal election.* For this reason 


He knows as future. He does not in this way cease to be absolute or uncondi- 
tioned ; for the conditions which the world imposes upon His activity, are es- 
tablished by Himself; and the limitation which the existence of a realm of 
moral freedom presents to His power and knowledge, is really self-limitation. 
The possession of this power of self-limitation is not an evidence of imperfec- 
tion, but rather of the highest perfection in the divine being. Every one can 
understand that God’s ability to limit His power, so as not to be compelled to 
do all that is involved in the abstract conception of omnipotence, is no imper- 
fection. Why then should the ability of limiting His knowledge, as the con- 
dition of creaturely freedom, be considered an imperfection ? 

* Thus the election takes place at a point even farther back than is supposed 
by the theory of supralapsarianism. Supralapsarianism, no less than infralap- 
sarianism, supposes men as already ideally pre-existent before anything is deter- 
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God’s knowledge or cognition of men is often, in the Bible, 
represented as creative of the nature and relations which it 
perceives in them. Thus YJ’, as has often been observed,* 
does not simply mean nogse, but nosse cum affectu et effectu, 
and is therefore, when God is the subject, frequently equivalent 
to “WI3, to choose or elect (exiéyeoar). Of Abraham, for in- 
stance, God says, Gen. xviii. 19, “I have known him, that he 
may (3379) command his children and his household after 
him,” where the divine knowledge is not simply cognitive but 
determinative of the quality which it discerns. When Jehovah 
says to Israel, Hos. xiii. 5, ‘I knew thee in the desert,” the 
meaning is that He loved and cherished them as His peculiar 
or chosen people; and when he says again, Amos iii. 2, “ You 
only have I known of all the families of the earth,” the ex- 
pression clearly denotes that divine love and choice by which 
Israel came to be God’s people. And when St. Paul says, IT. 
Tim. ii, 19, “The Lord knoweth them that are His,” the thought 
is not simply that the Lord is aware of them or perceives them, 
which would be saying nothing for their comfort or encourage- 
ment, but that He Himself has established the relation in which 
He perceives them, or in other words, that He has chosen them. 
But, finally, in the two parallel passages, Rom. viii. 29, 30 
and Eph. i. 4,5, where the Apostle expressly treats of this 
subject, the zpo¢yyw of the one is manifestly equivalent to the 
é=elésaro of the other, for both terms stand in the same rela- 


mined concerning them. To the question, whence this ideal pre-existence 
comes, neither theory has any answer. It is simply a fact that is never in- 
quired into. But out of the whole mass of men thus ideally pre-existent, God, 
without any other motive than His own good pleasure, which has no ground 
whatever, chooses some to salvation, and others to damnation. If, in making the 
selection, God be supposed to regard men as already fallen, we have infralap- 
sarianism, if as unfallen, we have supralapsarianism, which is the more con- 
sistent theory of the two. It is vain to assert that the decree of election, thus 
considered, is not twofold, that it refers only to those who are to be saved, 
while those that are to perish are not the objects of any decree, but are simply 
passed over. We imagine that the distinction is one that would have little 
comfort for the reprobate, if there were such. 
* Oehler’s Theo. Old Test. 3 81. 
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tion to the subsequent act of zpoop:ferv, and must therefore 
denote one and the same divine act. ‘In the former passage 
the election is represented as to its condition or ground in the 
divine foreknowledge. This foreknowledge -is not simply the 
pre-cognition of given human individualities; but it is crea- 
tive, the ideal position of human individualities. In the second 
passage the efeAéfaro expresses the end or design of the divine, 
creative pre-cognition, namely the destination of different in- 
dividuals to salvation in different forms or degrees of glory.’"* 

The divine election, then, is the divine pre-determination of 
the idea, the nature, the design and relations of every human 
being. What shall be the nature and capacity of any human 
being, what shall be the rank in the eternal hierarchy of heaven 
for which it may be fitted, what the degree of glory to which it 
may attain, all that depends upon the divine election or choice. 
And in making this choice God is not governed by any con- 
siderations or motives outside of Himself. Whence, indeed, 
could such considerations or motives come, since the very ob- 
jects with which His choice has to do, are the creations of His 
will? It is “‘ His good pleasure,” ‘‘the good pleasure of His 
will,” the “purpose” and “counsel of His will,” that deter- 
mines His election. Why a Peter has not the nature of a 
John, or a John the faculties and powers of a Paul, why a 
Luther is not a Zwingli, or a Zwingli a Calvin, depends upon 
the good pleasure of God’s will; and here is a mystery which 
we shall probably never be able to fathom. But no one of 
God’s creatures has any right to find fault or quarrel with His 
free election or choice. Here St. Paul’s words, which have so 
often been forced to do service in another view, are properly 
applicable: “Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, 
Why didst thou make me thus?” As “the potter has a right 
over the clay, from the same lump to make one part a vessel 
unto honor, and another unto dishonor,” so also has God the 
right and power over His creatures to make of them what He 


* See Herzog’s Real-Enc., vol. xvii., pp. 398, 399. 
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chooses ; to adapt them to any rank or position in His eternal 
temple, and to fit them, by the nature which He confers upon 
them for any degree of glory that He may please. There is 
no wrong in this.* It is no wrong to Paul that he has not the 
soul of John, no wrong to a Shakespeare that he has not the 
mind of a Newton; it is no wrong to man that he was not 
made an angel, and no wrong to the angel that he is not a 
burning seraph. No creature has any right to find fault with 
its Creator because of the nature which He has given it, so 
long as the condition or destiny appointed for it is in harmony 
with that nature. Only to a condition contrary to that original 
nature God has no right to appoint any one. Were it con- 
ceivable that God could have created any being in the image of 
Satan, with a nature akin to hell, then for such a being Mell 
would have no terrors, but would be its very element. But a 
being created in His own image, and by Him endowed with a 
capacity and a desire for happiness, He cannot appoint to eter- 
nal misery. God is love; and every rational creature is the 
actualization of an eternal thought begotten of His love. He 
can, therefore, not desire the damnation of any one, in order 
to the manifestation of His glory! Such a thought would sub- 
vert every ethical conception of the being of God; and a God 
thus conceived could not be loved. No wonder, therefore, Cal- 


* Against those who object to the doctrine of election, in his sense, on the 
ground of its injustice, Calvin (Inst. III. xxii. 1) exclaims: “ Respondeant cur 
homines sint magis quam boves aut asini, quum in manu Dei esset canes ipsos fin- 
gere, ad imaginem suam formavit. Concedentne brutis animalibus de sua sorte 
cum Deo expostulare, quasi injustum sit discrimen?” To this we answer, No, 
certainly not, so long as their lot or condition corresponds to their God-given 
nature. If, however, we could suppose the dog to be endowed with the mind 
of an archangel, and yet to be condemned, for no fault of his, to live the life 
of a dog, then, we think, even the dog would have reason to complain of his 
lot. What Calvin says here, and especially what, immediately afterwards, 
following St. Augustine, he observes in regard to the election of Christ as a 
“lucidissimum gratuite electionis speculum,” illustrates very well the reasonable- 
ness of an election to life or salvation in different degrees of glory ; but it does 
not prove God’s right of consigning any one to perdition for no other reason 
than that He is God, and has the abstract power to do it. 
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vin almost shrinks in terror from the notion of the divine de- 
cree which his own logic has created, with the confession that 
it is a deeretum horribile! Such a decree the New Testament 
does not teach. The election which the Bible teaches is not a 
decree of God setting apart some to salvation and others to 
damnation, but a decree appointing all to salvation in different 
relations to Christ, who is the centre of the spiritual universe. 
In Him we were chosen before the foundation of the world. 
Christ is the Elect One, the Chief Elect. Others are elect in 
Him and with Him, as His members, to serve, according to the 
position which they oecupy in His mystical body, by the divine 
counsel and purpose, as organs for the manifestation of the 
glory of God in different forms and degrees.* 

We come now to the second factor that contributes to the 
realization of man’s eternal being and destiny, namely, the 
conditions under which the possibilities of his nature are devel- 
oped and maintained. God can not create a finished soul, as 
He can create a finished world or planet. The human soul is 
a moral being, whose finished character must be self-determined 
and self-produced. God simply pre-determines and creates the 
nature of a human individual with its inherent potentialities. 
These potentialities must be developed by the effort and under 
the direction of the individual’s own will. But this can take 
place only under favorable conditions, or in the midst of favor- 
able surroundings. In order to the production of a tree, there 
is not only required a seed with its vital germ, but also condi- 


* It is perhaps hardly necessary to state that we do not regard the divine 
decree of election as at all conditioned by sin. We do not consider sin as an 
element in the divine world-plan, nor Christianity as an after-thought occa- 
sioned by the accident of sin. We hold the idea of Christ, with all that it 
necessarily involves, to be original and absolute. The manner of its realiza- 
tion might be modified by the occurrence of sin; but it could not owe its ori- 
gin tosin. Thus Van Oosterzee: “The Apostle speaks of a divine plan of 
salvation whose centre is Christ, and whose end is the bright revelation of 
God’s glorious perfections. This plan was no more originated in consequence of 
sin than it can be permanently frustrated by sin. It is eternal as God,’ &. 
Theol. New Test., p. 189. 
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tions favorable to the unfolding of all that is involved in that 
germ. And every species of tree requires peculiar conditions. 
The orange, for instance, will not grow in a cold, northern 
climate, or in a poor, rocky soil. So also, in order to the un- 
folding of the capacities and powers of a human soul, it must 
be surrounded by circumstances favorable to such result. And 
as every human soul is in some respects a unique existence, 
differing from every other human soul, each one requires con- 
ditions peculiar to itself. From the cradle to the grave, nay, 
from the eternity past to the eternity to come, there must be a 
chain of circumstances soliciting and favoring the development 
of all that the soul carries potentially within itself from the 
beginning, as the copy of the divine idea after which it is made. 
This chain of circumstances conditioning the individual’s devel- 
opment, and corresponding in each case to its peculiar nature 
and capacities, is not the result of the individual’s own volition 
or choice. Nor is it the result of mere blind accident or chance. 
On the contrary it is pre-determined and pre-ordained by the 
all-wise and beneficent will of God. As the husbandman selects 
the soil most favorable to his various kinds of seeds, plants 
them each in its proper season, and afterwards cultivates them 
in a manner corresponding to their several modes of growth, so 
the Divine Husbandman pre-determines the historical condi- 
tions and circumstances in which any human being is to be 
placed, and in the midst of which it is to be trained for its 
eternal destiny, and Himself continually watches over and 
guides this training. And the pre-determination of this corre- 
lation between the nature of the soul and its historical condition 
and destiny, is what we understand by its fore-ordination or 
predestination in the broadest sense of the word. 

Predestination (tpoopeap6s) is the pre-determination of the 
5oo¢, the measure or condition, the historical destiny and goal, 
of a human soul, corresponding to its particular nature and 
capacities. Predestination thus pre-supposes election; and the 
former is proportionate to the latter. He who has determined 
the soul’s nature, also ordains for it a corresponding condition 
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or destiny. ‘ Whom He foreknew, or elected, He also predes- 
tinated.” And as the essential matter of the divine election 
consists in the ideal pre-determination of the nature of the in- 
dividual according to its eternal relation to Christ, it follows 
that the essential matter of predestination must be the pre- 
determination of its actual relation to the historical communion 
of Christ. What God especially foreordains is the time and 
manner in which the individual is to become incorporated with 
the historical communion or kingdom of Christ, as the indis- 
pensable condition of realizing the possibilities of his nature. 
This is the central point in the lot or destiny of every human 
being, and everything else must be ‘subordinate to this. And 
this plainly is a matter “not of him that willeth, nor of him 
that runneth, but of God that hath mercy.” It does not de- 
pend upon the will of man, but upon the will of God, when 
and where one shall enter into the kingdom of Christ, what 
shall be his position in that kingdom, and what part he shall 
perform in the course of its progressive devclopmeut. God’s 
will here, however, is not arbitrary or groundless. Its reason 
or measure is the eternal election of the individual, which pre- 
determines the nature and value of its personality. Jacob is 
preferred to Esau, as the heir of the promise and the ancestor 
of the theocratic race or line of redemption, because the pre- 
determined nature of his individuality fitted him better for this 
position than his brother’s nature would have fitted him. Esau’s 
rejection, however, is not his damnation. The question whether 
he shall be saved or damned, he must decide for himself. His 
rejection as the theocratic heir decides nothing concerning that, 
but simply assigns him his position in the kingdom of God ac- 
cording to the value of his personality. And this is no wrong 
to him, any more than his not having the soul of Jacob was a 
wrong to him. Again, in the time of the fulfillment of the 
promise, Israel as a nation is rejected, and the Gentiles are 
called to take their place in the kingdom of Christ. 

Israel's rejection, indeed, has its immediate reason in their 
unbelief; but it reveals nevertheless a divinely determined tele- 
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ology, looking to the salvation of the Gentiles first, and then 
also to the salvation of [srael as a whole. “A hardening in 
part,” we are told, “hath befallen Israel, until the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come; and so all Israel shall be saved.” Mean- 
while the Gospel of Christ, following the sun in its course, is 
reaching nation after nation, and, one after another, these are 
entering into His kingdom. This progress of the Gospel is 
not accidental, nor is it determined by the will or caprice of 
men. The Gospel can enter only where God by His providence 
and prevenient grace has prepared for it an open door. The 
evangelization and Christianization of nations and of the world, 
therefore, follows a certain plan or economy of God, who has 
made “every nation of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, having determined their appointed seasons, and the 
bounds of their habitation; that they should seek after God, if 
haply they might feel after Him and find Him.” Only when 
nations, in consequence of the natural and historical influences 
under which they live, have been made thus to feel after God, 
only then has the clock of destiny struck their hour for enter- 
ing into the kingdom of Christ. Meanwhile, however, count- 
less millions of Jews and Gentiles die before their opportunity 
has come of hearing the Gospel and of accepting salvation. 
These are not all damned. They pass into Hades, the realm 
of departed spirits, which still belongs to this eon or world, the 
world of change, of development and progress, and therefore 
also of gracious influences and conditions; where their divine 
call will come to them, where the grace and Spirit of Christ 
will reach them in some real way, and where a fair chance will 
be given them to work out their salvation and to realize the 
divine idea of their being;* and it may perhaps be one of the 


* The question, Does death end probation? when put in this general form, 
must undoubtedly be answered in the negative. What ends probation is only 
the formation of a fixed character, which, when evil, is called obduracy, or 
hardness of heart. In Scripture the sin which completes this condition is 
called blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. “Whosoever shall blaspheme 
against the Holy Spirit, hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of eternal sin” 
(Mark iii. 29). This sin may be committed in a state of heathenism, in as far 
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surprises of the day of judgment to find, that many of them, 
who are now last, will be first. . 
Foreordination, relating thus to the historical destiny of 
men, pre-supposes not only the ideal pre-determination of the 
nature of human individuals, but also the concrete moral state 
or form in which such individuals enter into the sphere of his- 
torical actuality. The object of foreordination in general is 
man in his actual state or condition, that is, man as fallen and 
needing redemption. Foreordination, therefore, pre-supposes 
the fact of sin, and of a sinful human history or development. 
Concerning man as an abstract ideal existence, God pre-ordains 
nothing; only when man, by his own decision or choice, has 
given a definite tendency to his moral nature, does God ordain 
a historical condition or destiny corresponding to this tendency. 


as there is there also a certain influence of the Holy Spirit—prevenient grace— 
the Spirit of the Father drawing tothe Son. But certainly all heathen, and 
probably the great majority of them, do not commit this sin before death 
Neither, however, are any heathen saved as heathen. There is no salvation 
for men outside of the historical communion of Christ. The Bible knows 
nothing of an “essential Christ’—the universal law of reason and conscience 
—capable of supplying the place of the historical Christ and of the Gospel. 
All, therefore, that the heathen can do in this life is to preserve themselves in 
a salvable condition. Their actual salvation must come, if at all, in a future 
state. Should this doctrine cause any abatement of zeal in the work of mis- 
sions? We think not. Surely there remain motives enough to engage in 
this work, even if be true that there is a possibility of salvation for the heathen 
in a future state. Other reasons will at once occur to the mind of any thought- 
ful person. But it is enough that Christ has commanded His disciples to 
‘preach the Gospel to every creature.”” And for any part of the Church to 
be idle, when the Lord, in His providence, has caused an open door for the 
Gospel among the heathen, as He has done so manifestly in our age, for in- 
stance, in India, China, Japan and elsewhere, would demonstrate such a want 
of sympathy with the mind of the Lord, as would seriously endanger its own 
salvation. We ought to be engaged in the work of missions, not simply be- 
cause the salvation of the heathen may depend upon it, but because our own 
salvation depends upon it. Nor can this doctrice legitimately lead to pro- 
crastination or carelessness in regard to salvation among those to whom the 
Gospel is presented in this life. The time of probation can only come once; 
and the offer of salvation must be accepted when it pleases God to make it. 
If any should reject that offer now in the expectation of a future chance, they 
would sin presumptuously, and thus certainly end their probation here. God 
will not suffer Himself to be mocked. 
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Foreordination, thus considered, is not an eternal decree of 
God, so that man’s whole destiny in time and eternity would 
be irrevocably fixed for him before his actual existence. Nor 
does the Bible speak of foreordination as a pre-mundane or 
eternal divine decree. The decree of election is distinctly de- 
clared to be eternal. According to Eph. i. 4, it was formed 
“before the foundation of the world.” But the foreordination 
(xpoopifecv) is nowhere thus represented as a pre-mundane or 
eternal act. Only once, namely in 1 Cor. ii. 7, is the word 
qualified by the addition of the phrase: “before the ages ;” 
and there its object is not man, but the eternal divine wisdom, 
or the ideal world in God, whose centre and end is Christ. 
Foreordination is, indeed, a pre-determination of men’s condi- 
tion or destiny in this world; but it is a pre-determination only 
before the self-conscious existence of the individual, not a pre- 
determination before all time. And even in the case of the 
individual, not every factor that enters into the general condi- 
tion of its development, is unchangeably determined before its 
actual existence; but, on the contrary, much is left to be de- 
termined as that development proceeds, and as its necessities 
require. The notion of a pre-determination of all the details 
of human history would convert that history into an iron sys- 
tem of necessity, from beginning to end, that would leave no 
room even for the bare thought of liberty. We speak, indeed, 
of an eternal divine plan of the world; but in doing so, we 
should not forget that this plan is nothing more than a plan, 
and that it does not embrace more than the general features of 
the world’s movement, and the end to be reached thereby. It 
does not embrace all the factors, both great and small alike, 
which are to enter into that movement and contribute to the 
end contemplated. 

Human history in this world is not simply the evolution of 
an eternal plan, complete in every part, even to the minutest 
details; or the transposition of a finished ideal scheme into 
outward actuality. In such view it would lack all real import 
or meaning. It would be something like a musical clock, that 
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can only play the tunes to which its works are set. The play- 
ing of such an instrument may be very exact; but there is in 
it neither life nor freedom. God's moral world is not a machine 
like that. On the contrary, it is a free, living process, in which 
the divine purpose and plan, and the free actions of men inter- 
penetrate and condition each other at every point. This gives 
us the simplest conception of the divine providence. There is 
no providence in the world of nature beneath man, where 
everything proceeds according to fixed laws. Nor does provi- 
dence consist in an eternal pre-determination and pre-vision of 
the smallest details of human life, but in the “ timely provision 
for all contingencies,” and in the exercise of such control over 
them as to make them contribute to the evolution of a precon- 
ceived plan. Thus God Himself enters into history, and, 
without ceasing to be at the same time transcendent, becomes 
immanent in the moral process of the world. He subjects His 
activity to historical conditions. He may suffer His purposes 
and actions to be modified by the results of human freedom. 
That He is never surprised or embarrassed by these results, 
demonstrates His omniscience. He can at once change His 
plan and His conduct when the historical situation changes in 
consequence of human volition. As the potter can change the 
vessel that has been marred in his hands, and turn it into some- 
thing else that will better answer his design, so God can change 
His conduct in regard to men (Jer. xviii. 1-10). If one set of 
conditions or measures no longer corresponds to their moral 
and spiritual character, or fails to produce the effects contem- 
plated, He can abandon them, and adopt others, better suited 
to the requirements of the case; so that at every stage of their 
moral development, although this in itself is perfectly free, 
men find themselves met by conditions answerable to the wants 
of their moral life. 

In the sense now developed, men’s whole historical destiny, 
reaching forward even into the realm of death, and into the 
life beyond the grave, is foreordained of God. There is nothing 
in the life or history of anyhuman being that is merely acci- 
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dental, and bears no relation to the end of his being. His 
whole lot on earth is a mysterious dispensation of divine wis- 
dom and providence, with reference to the capacities of his 
nature. We are bound to believe this, even where there is an 
apparent incongruity between the outward lot and the subjec- 
tive ability of an individual, as may often be the case. ,When, 
for instance, an individual is by birth and fortune placed in 
circumstances that prevent the development of all his powers 
in this life, we must remember that this life is only a small 
fragment of his entire existence, and that the conditions of de- 
velopment do not end with it. God will have other conditions 
in store for such an one in the future; but even in such a case 
the humble conditions of the present life will be found at last 
to have formed no unimportant school of preparation for the 
future. At any rate these are all matters of divine determina- 
tion and providence. The time, place and circumstances of 
one’s birth, which so vitally affect the whole course and tenor 
of his life, are not matters of personal choice; nor, if we be- 
lieve in any providence at all, can we believe them to be merely 
fortuitous. They are matters of divine ordination, and so far 
as the individual is concerned, of foreordination. The same 
must be said of the influences generally, both intellectual and 
moral, under which one is trained. And the individual's most 
important relation of all, namely, that which he sustains to 
the kingdom of Christ, depends primarily, as we have already 
seen, upon the will and ordination of God. “ No one can come 
to me,” says Christ Himself, “except the Father which hath 
sent me draw him.” And again: “Ye have not chosen me, 
but I have chosen you;” using the word exiéyeodar in a sense 
which often occurs elsewhere in the New Testament, namely as 
denoting the providential act by which men are brought into 
the communion of Christ. At what hour or age one shall enter 
the Church, whether in infancy, middle life, or old age; what 
amount of service he shall perform in the Lord’s vineyard; 
what crosses he shall bear; what he shall do and suffer in the 
service of his Master; these are all matters that depend upon 
the ordination and calling of God. 
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The calling is the outward form in which the divine ordina- 
tion, as far as it refers to the individual’s relation to the king- 
dom of Christ, is historically actualized; and this is accom- 
plished by means of the gospel, consisting in the preaching of 
the Word and the administration of the Sacraments. ‘“* Whom 
He foreordained, them He also called.”” And such calling is 
never merely outward or formal. With the form goes the 
grace, which it not only signifies but enshrines. ‘ Wherever 
there is a calling in the Pauline sense of the word,” says Van 
Oosterzee, “there at the same time is the germ of faith and con- 
version ; and herein lies the logical ground for the called being 
spoken of as those who are here justified and hereafter glori- 
fied.” The Bible knows nothing of a calling or vocation that 
is only external, in such way that God inwardly withholds the 
grace which outwardly He seems to offer. If the “gifts and 
the calling of God are without repentance,” they are certainly 
also without deception. Every calling of God, therefore, is 
objectively efficacious, and designed to be subjectively effectual, 
and can be rendered ineffectual only by the will of those who 
are called. 

This leads us to the consideration of the last factor in the 
process by which man’s eternal being and state are brought to 
pass, namely, the influence which his own will exercises over the 
course of his development. God creates our nature with its 
innate capacities and powers, and provides the conditions neces- 
sary for its development; but this development is throughout 
under the control of our own will. It belongs necessarily to 
the conception of man as a moral being, created in the image 
of God, to be free, that is, to possess the power of self-deter- 
mination, uncontrolled by anything outside of himself. The 
possession of this power is attested by consciousness. Thus 
the fact of freedom and of moral responsibility is an immediate 
revelation of consciousness, and cannot, therefore, be set aside 
by any other revelation. Nor can it be ignored or violated by 
any plan or method of salvation. God having once made man 
a free moral agent, can adopt no conduct towards him, nor 
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suffer him to be placed in circumstances, that will override his 
liberty. Man as a moral being must be the master of his own 
choice in reference to good and evil. His volition must have 
its necessary ground, not in any external conditions, nor in the 
nature of his individuality, but solely in the will itself. We 
do not mean to deny, of course, that freedom may become one 
with necessity ; that man may reach a stage in his moral pro- 
gress, where the nature or character of his individuality will 
sustain @ necessary causal relation to his volition, and where it 
will be impossible for him to will otherwise than in harmony 
with his moral state; or in harmony with the eternal law of 
right, if his moral state be right. That is the case with God; 
and it will be the case with men in a state of moral perfection. 
But that is a state which men, in the course of their progressive 
moral development, are only gradually approaching, and which, 
when reached, will be itself the result of a series of volitions 
that have taken place in the preceding state of trial. The 
transition from the one state into the other can only be made 
by the act of the will itself; and consequently the transforma- 
tion of the formal freedom of the one state into the essential or 
real freedom of the other, must be an act of formal freedom 
itself. 

Thus, then, while God creates the essential nature of the 
soul, and determines the conditions under which its possibilities 
are to be developed, the soul must be itself the architect of its 
own personal character. The human person must in a pro- 
found sense be causa sui. As a developed being, possessing 
definite intellectual and moral qualities, the soul could not be 
an immediate creation or product of God. A moral quality 
cannot be conferred upon any being in the act of creation. A 
moral nature may be created, but not morality. Moral good- 
ness, for instance, must be the product of a creature’s own 
will; and to speak of con-created holiness would involve a con- 
tradiction in terms. As far as the intellectual side of our being 
is concerned the matter is at once plain. God creates the in- 
tellect as a simple faculty capable of indefinite expansion ; but 
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He does not create intelligence. That must be the product of 
the mind’s own activity. So also God creates the moral facul- 
ties, the will and conscience; but morality, holiness, goodness, 
righteousness are not qualities that can be bestowed upon the 
soul by its Creator, but must be produced by itself. When man 
was first created he was good in the sense that there was no 
evil in his nature. The faculties of his soul were all sound, 
and capable of healthy, normal activity. There was in them 
no tendency to a perverse activity. But how he was to exer- 
cise these faculties, whether in harmony with the moral law 
impressed upon his nature, or contrary thereto, depended upon 
his own volition; and, in order to lead him to make a decision, 
an outward occasion was provided in the tree of temptation. 
The result was not determined causally by the outward occa- 
sion, nor by the inward state of his being or nature, for it 
might have been otherwise than it was. Indeed the result was 
not causally determined at all, for sin has no cause. The pos- 
sibility of a right decision and of right moral conduct was 
involved in the original constitution of human nature, but not 
the necessity. And that possibility is restored to us now in 
our redemption and regeneration; but not more than that. 
Regeneration is not such a sudden transformation of the whole 
man, involving all the faculties and powers of his nature, as to 
turn the sinner at once into a perfect saint, who shall find an 
absolute preventive of all sinful volitions and actions in his 
regenerate nature. The grace by which the sinner is regene- 
rated and sanctified, and enabled to realize the perfection of 
his being, is not thus irresistible. Indeed to speak of an irre- 
sistible grace would be to remove the whole conception from 
the sphere of morals into the sphere of nature, An act com- 
mitted under the influence of an irresistible impulse possesses 
no moral qualities. Such an act comes under the law of natu- 
ral necessity, and involves neither responsibility nor merit. 
Even the civil law makes this distinction. A man is not held 
responsible for acts committed in a state of insanity, where the 
dominion of reason and will is overthrown. Such acts possess 
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no moral quality. And so it would be with acts proceeding 
from the operation of an irresistible grace. Such acts, how- 
ever frequently repeated, could never produce a moral charac- 
ter, nor make the subject thereof a holy being. This must be 
the work of the will itself, assisted only by divine grace, and 
acting under the conditions which God provides. Hence St. 
Peter admonishes his readers to “ give diligence to make their 
calling and election sure.” Their divine election, their foreor- 
dination, their holy calling will not of necessity secure their 
eternal salvation and glory. The Bible is full of exhortations 
addressed to Christians, which presuppose the fact that, while 
the grace conferred upon them in their calling is efficacious, yet 
the effect must depend upon the determination and conduct of 
their own will. 

We have already seen that, while it is impossible for any 
person to make more of himself than is in him, yet it is quite 
possible for one to make less of himself than his nature pro- 
mises. God’s gifts may be received in vain, the talents con- 
ferred by Him may be neglected or perverted, and thus His 
gracious purposes concerning any one may be frustrated. This 
may be plainly seen in the case of mental endowments. Not 
every one possessing the faculties of a Newton will equal the 
attainments of a Newton. A young man may possess fine 
talents, and enjoy all the educational advantages that money 
can procure, and yet fail to make anything of himself. He 
may refuse to apply himself to study, neglect his opportunities, 
abandon himself to pleasure and dissipation, prostitute his 
talents, and disappoint the expectations which his nature and 
circumstances have warranted concerning him. And what is 
true of the intellectual part of man’s being is true also of the 
moral and spiritual. Indeed the intellectual and moral sides of 
man’s nature are not separate entities, but are so united in the 
human person, that the development of one involves the develop- 
ment of the other, or the perversion of one the perversion of 
the other. Man, then, holds his destiny in his own hands. He 
can =e his powers and make of himself what his Creator 
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has designed him to be, or he can debase his nature, prostitute 
his talents, and so frustrate God's gracious purpose concerning 
him. Thus the archangel may become a devil. And thus he 
who was chosen and fitted by nature and circumstances to be an 
Apostle and pillar of the church, and to occupy a high place 
in the eternal temple of God, may lose his office and become a 
son of perdition. Such failure cannot be explained or accounted 
for by a reference to a man’s surroundings or to anything in 
his God-given nature. We cannot even say that it has its 
cause in his will. Sin, as we have already seen, is utterly with- 
out cause. There is absolutely no ground for it in the nature 
of things; and it is just for that reason that it cannot be fore- 
known. All that we can say is that it is the result of a volition 
that is utterly causeless and groundless. These propositions 
are true not only of the sin of the first man, but also of the 
sins of Judas, and of Peter, and of every Christian who has, 
in the regenerating and sanctifying grace of God assisting his 
will, the power of withstanding the corrupt tendencies of his 
nature, and realizing the divine ideal of his being. The power, 
we say, but no more than that. This power is moral in its kind, 
and does not work for salvation with the necessity of a law or 
force of nature. Hence the Christian is exhorted to work out 
his salvation with fear and trembling, at the same time that he 
is assured that he is saved by grace through faith. 

But salvation is nothing else than the realization of the eter- 
nal decree of election in Christ; while damnation is nothing 
else than the frustration of that decree. They are the elect who 
have wrought out their salvation and perfected their being in 
their various relations as members of Christ and organs of the 
glory of God. They, on the other hand, are the reprobate, 
who have failed to realize the idea and purpose of their being, 
and who, in accordance with the essential laws of their nature, 
and under the divinely ordained conditions of their life, have 
developed a fixed character contrary to that intended of God. 
The blessedness and glory of heaven will consist in serving as 
organs for the manifestation of the divine glory, in the various 
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degrees and relations in which men are chosen in Christ. The 
damnation of hell, on the other hand, will consist in the con- 
tradiction between the ideal and actual state of the soul; and 
the ever-abiding consciousness of this contradiction will be the 
worm that never dies. As they are elect who have realized the 
divine conception of their being, and become what God has 
designed them to be ; so they are reprobate who have failed to 
make of themselves what God intended that they should be. 
And no doubt a large part of the torment of hell will consist 
in being forever haunted with the ghosts of perverted talents 
and neglected opportunities. The unprofitable servant who 
hid his lord’s talent, is for that very reason cast into outer 
darkness, where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

It has become fashionable with many at the present time to 
doubt the existence of a hell, and the endless duration of the 
punishment of sin. They say, If God be love, can He desire 
the perdition of His own offspring, and inflict eternal torment 
upon them? We answer, No, God neither desires any one’s 
perdition, nor does He inflict punishment upon anyone. ‘‘ God 
will have all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of 
the truth.” He is “ not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance.” If, then, there are any 
who perish and go into a state of torment, their perdition is 
self-chosen and their torment self-inflicted. If a man violate 
the laws of his physical nature which God has ordained for his 
well-being, and suffer pain in consequence thereof, no one 
imagines that such pain is inflicted directly of God. So, if a 
man violate the God-given laws of his moral and spiritual 
nature, and suffer torment, that torment is not inflicted of God, 
but is the result simply of a reaction of those laws of his 
spirit which were implanted in him for his own well-being and 
glory, and which his Creator could not suspend without anni- 
hilating his being. God can be said to punish sinners only in 
the same sense in which He is said to harden them, namely, by 
upholding the laws of their moral nature. It is a law of human 
nature, of which God is the author, that conduct long persisted 
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in tends to the production of a fixed character. This law God 
does not suspend in the case of the sinner, and it is only in 
this sense that He can be said to harden a sinner. And so 
God can only be said to punish a sinner in the sense that He 
does not annul the laws of his spiritual nature; or, in other 
words, that He does not annihilate him. The man who persists 
in the abuse of that nature which God has given him, and in 
the violation of those laws which God has engraved on his 
heart and which constitute the very essence of his moral being, 
becomes a spiritual wreck, a reprobate or outcast, not in conse- 
quence of any direct act of God, but in consequence of the 
reaction of those very laws of his being which he has violated. 
And the depth of one’s ruin will be in proportion to the nobility 
of his nature. Great will be the fall of a great nature. Nor 
is there any hope of recovery from such ruin. It is endless 
and hopeless, for the reason that no one can pass through the 
process of his development more than once. If one’s develop- 
ment is once completed, ard character fixed, whenever that may 
be, it remains fixed forever. Hence the awful solemnity of the 
warning addressed to all men to give diligence to make their 
calling and election sure, and to work out their salvation with 
fear and trembling. In the eternal counsel of God all men 
are chosen and ordained to salvation in various forms and 
degrees of glory. In the course of His providence He provides 
the conditions necessary in order to the realization of the eter- 
nal idea and design of their being. But in the eternity to 
come only those will be elect who have made their calling and 
election sure. Here we have the principles of a THEODICY 
which both reason and conscience can approve. 
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V. 


ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF GREEK CULTURE. 
BY PROF. JOHN B. KIEFFER. 


No misconception is more prevalent than that which has to 
do with the significance of Greek culture. All who read have, 
in @ vague, indefinite way, come to take it for granted that at 
one time Greece figured largely in the history of the world as a 
political power; that she was the mother of a long line of heroic 
men whose achievements in poetry, sculpture, architecture, 
oratory and philosophy have won the admiration of all succeed- 
ing ages; and that in beauty of person, in flexibility of charac- 
ter and in versatility of intellect her people were conspicuous 
above all the peoples of the ancient world. But all this exists 
for them only as something far away from their own lives, and 
as being of no practical value, excepting, perchance, as it may 
satisfy the curiosity of the learned, or furnish artists and scholars 
with starting points or principles from which to work. They 
fail to see the utility of studying the Greek language and liter- 
ature, and classify it under the opprobrious head of “‘ Moribund 
Studies,” or charge those who have not yet discarded it as a 
means for modern education, enlightenment, and social advance- 
ment with mistakenly seeking to lower the tone of modern life 
and character. And their view seems to derive countenance and 
support,—nay, rather, to be inspired and to spring from a 
quarter whence, above all others, it would least be expected. 

Religion, we all know, is the deepest spring of human action— 
to the degraded Papuan no less than to the enlightened Roman. 
ist or Protestant. And hence it is no hard matter to trace 
every far-reaching influence in human affairs back to religion 
as the source from which it springs, or the — power 
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which tolerates it. The misconception of which we speak is no 
exception to this rule, but receives from the religious attitude 
of the modern period most of the support that gives it its weight 
and power. This it does in two ways:—one is negative, only 
apparent, and a misapprehension; the other is positive, real, 
and aggressive. 

The former is operative in the many emphatic statements of 
the clergy and religious instructors of our age concerning the 
total inadequacy of Greek religion and Greek thought to satisfy 
permanently the spiritual wants of mankind. * The myths of 
the Greek people,” they say, “ were nothing more than the vain 
delusions of a misguiled fancy.” Or, if they enlarge upon the 
subject and descend to particulars, they tell us that when the 
Greek gods ceased to be personifications and humanizations of 
elementary powers, and stood as objects of worship before the 
faith of the Greek people in the character of ‘free individual 
personalities, the most corrupting influences could not fail to 
proceed from the stories’ that were told concerning them ; that 
Kronos swallowing his children, and Hades ravishing Proserpine 
are “incidents in the life of divinities fitted only to bring down 
the actors in them to the level of a low humanity, or even to 
make them objects of contempt.” These statements are perfectly 
legitimate when viewed from the standpoint of those who make 
them. For they are interested in clearly affirming the ideal 
perfection of the Christian religion,—its grandeur, and its wealth 
of moral and spiritual endowment, as compared with the one- 
sided development, the deficiencies and the poverty of all other 
religions. But, frankly and emphatically as this acknowledg- 
ment may be made, and far as any one may be from charging 
that such statements are exaggerations, it cannot reasonably be 
doubted that when men are already biased in their judgment by 
some deeper and more general influence, all such expressions 
give additional weight to their prejudice and help to keep them 
from seeing that this is not the only, nor, perhaps, the true 
standpoint from which to view the relation of Greek culture to 
modern thought and living. 
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And that a deeper and more general influence has given such 
a bias to men’s judgment is evident. Owing to the imperfect 
ness of human nature, men cannot long hold in equipoise the 
two members of a double culture. Inevitably they incline to 
the one or to the other, and prevailingly to that one which con- 
tributes most to its solid strength, efficiency and vitality. This 
element in our Christian faith, and in the social, political, artistic, 
and philosophical institutions which it cherishes, is Hebraistic. 
Its distinctive endowments are great wealth of spiritual concep- 
tions, a restless yearning and striving for the Infinite, and a 
corresponding withdrawal from the Finite. Its controlling 
tendency, therefore, is to elevate the spiritual above the physical, 
the true and good above the beautiful, the will above the under- 
standing. It aims at right acting, as over against right think- 
ing; and, by reason of the lofty ideals and the boundless hopes 
which it sets before men, it leads to the formation of characters 
that are more sublime and more powerful for good or for evil 
than are those that are formed by any other culture. But the 
thought, the civilization, the life that it calls into being, to a 
greater or less extent, breathes the spirit of all Asiatic religions. 
It is intolerant, inflexible, and aggressive. No doubt it is so 
because of its deep conviction that to it have been given in trust 
the mysteries of human life,—the searching out of all its “‘ depths 
of awe,” and all its “heights of ecstacy,” and the purifying as 
by fire of all its deepest potencies. But, whatever is the cause, 
it certainly leads men to act upon the assumption that no other 
principle of conduct, no other way of feeling, no other form of 
religion can be right, save that only which is implicit in itself. 
We need but a glance at the past history of the Christian 
church, and at the present posture of all religious bodies to see 
how universally operative this tendency is. Hence it happens 
that when men are confronted with another culture which has 
long occupied a certain position and influence in the world’s 
progress, such as the Greek, their first impulse is to turn from 
it and to assert for themselves the possession of a means amply 
sufficient and immeasurably better adapted than it for the de- 
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velopment and perfection of all the contents of their being. 
The result is that the foundations are laid for precisely such 
general misconception as we have mentioned. 

But the very intensity of spiritual life which characterizes 
this same Hebraistic element in our culture leads speedily to 
such a one-sided development that men are forced to the con- 
viction that it fails to embody some one factor essential to the 
complete and harmonious accomplishment of its work,—that it 
needs some balance to prevent its excesses, or some corrective 
to remedy their effects. For, when unmodified by the inter- 
action of some such other factor, it leads to monastic seclusion, 
to mortification of the body, to abhorrence of carnal appetites 
and earthly beauty; and, in its farthest conclusions, to a radical 
overthrow of all social and political institutions such as ex- 
perience has found to be best suited for the welfare of mankind. 
In the moment of its greatest victory, therefore, it is forced to 
take counsel with itself and find, if find it can, some complement 
in union with which it may make our human life rounded in 
itself and perfect, so far as temporal existence can be made per- 
fect. And if we dwell a little longer on the defective results 
which it reaches we can see by what people and by what organ- 
ized social system was developed that which is the balance and 
corrective proper to make good these shortcomings. For if the 
deficiency of Hebraism consists in its raising right action above 
right thinking, the will and the conscience above the under- 
standing, then certainly the culture which laid particular 
emphasis upon right thinking will in a most important way con- 
tribute to the restoration of the lost balance. And the people 
that for ages has stood and stands now to all the intellectual 
and spiritual movements of the world in the relation of a guide 
to the “free and right use of reason and of scientific method” 
is the Greek. And it is precisely for this reason that among 

the Greeks, and among them alone of the ancient world, all 
’ Christian men feel themselves immediately at home. 

The conclusion to which we are brought by such a consider- 
ation of the defective side of Hebraism is farther justified when 
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we contemplate, however briefly, the character and the work of 
the Greek people. For when we hear Homer called the “Apos- 
tle of civilization,”' and Plato and Aristotle “the masters of 
those who know ;”* and when the statement goes without gain- 
saying that “in civilization, in mental power, in quickness of 
comprehension, in correctness of taste, in accuracy of judgment, 
no modern nation, however well instructed, has been able to 
equal by labored acquirements the inborn genius of the 
Greeks,”* and that the “average intelligence of the assembled 
Athenian citizens was higher than that of the English House of 
Commons,” we are forced at once and heartily to agree with 
Principal Shairp that “no one who looks back on that marvel- 
ous fertility, that exhaustless variety of the rarest gifts of 
thought, the product of so small a land and so few centuries can 
believe that it was intended to begin and end in the land which 
gave it birth;” he must believe that “ this inexhaustible rich- 
ness was given to Athens, that she might be the intellectual 
mother of the world,—that her thoughts might be a possession 
for all ages.’’* 

And when we endeavor to realize clearly for ourselves whence 
this feeling arises and how this inexhaustible richness of intel- 
lectual activity comes to be constituted a point of return for all 
ages, we must have recourse to the religious teachings of our 
own age. For it is precisely one element of our religious train- 
ing which betrays a weakness and an insufficiency to satisfy all 
the requirements of our being, and we should therefore expect 
to be able to find by contemplating it how it comes to pass that 
the culture of Greece may rightly be considered its only proper 
complement, and the data for answering such a question can be 
found in our Christian faith, we believe, in great abundance. 

The Incarnation of the Son of God, His life on earth, and 
the means of grace which He instituted in order that all men 
might come to Him, and be made, through Him, partakers of 


1 Culture and Religion, p. 36.  * Ibid., p. 37. * Social Lifein Greece, p. 154. 
* Mr. Freeman, as quoted in Social Life in Greece, p. 255. 
5 Gulture and Religion, p. 37. 
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divine life, are the chief contents of that faith. But the work 
of our Lord was not primarily redemptive. Sin was an accident 
and not an original and essential element in human nature, to 
be released from which constituted the one sole reason for the 
necessity of development and progress in the bosom of humanity. 
Much rather, in its deepest meaning, the work of our Lord was 
that of mediation,—the lifting up of human nature, whether sin- 
ful or sinless, out of the realm of finite into that of infinite and 
glorified being. But His coming into the world, marvelous as 
was the Incarnation, was not an unconditioned act. It implied 
a preparation on the part of the world to receive Him, and 
hence took place only “‘ in the fullness of time.” In other words, 
His coming was the completion of a progress that had been 
going on continuously until then. Progression, therefore,— 
the rising from a lower to a higher stage of existence,—is a 
fundamental postulate of human nature as viewed from the 
standpoint of religion. Whether in a sinless state this would 
have been an harmonious unfolding of all the powers of each 
individual man does not here concern us. But what it does 
concern us to know is that in his fallen sinful state such an 
harmonious unfolding was impossible. Sin was disharmony, 
and the development of the earthward along with the heaven- 
ward side of man’s being, in the same individual, or in the same 
people, and contemporaneously, would have led to confusion 
and failure. This twofold relation of man, then, in which he is, 
on the one side, the completion of all temporal existence, and, 
on the other, the beginning of its glorification in an eternal ex- 
istence, called for two separate lines of development. And this 
development could go forward on no other than a religious basis, 
inasmuch as in religion all the contents of man’s being were to 
be brought to their fulfillment. Now “religion is the commu- 
nion between a worshiping subject and a worshipped object,”’ 
and the relation between the two is such that the worshiping 
subject contains within himself implicitly and potentially, not 
only the knowledge that there is such an object for him to 
worship, but, in some sense at least, the knowledge also of His 
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attributes, of the means wherewith to secure His favor, and of 
the consequences to himself of his success or failure in so doing: 
And the removal of the existing disharmony in his own being’ 
and of his conscious opposition to the God whom he worships, 
can be effectually brought to pass only when man has realized 
in the depths of his consciousness what the nature of God is 
and what is his own nature. Here, then, we have the contents 
of the two separate lines of development which human progress, 
as conditioned by sin, was forced to follow. The content of the 
one is God—His nature and His attributes; the content of the 
other is man—his powers and his destiny. But, as we said of 
the two factors of religion, so here, as far as relates to man, each 
of these two lines of development implicitly and potentially in- 
volves the other. For if, in the latter, for instance, the develop- 
ment included only man and his powers, and did not bring man 
to a sense of his need of God, and (however vaguely) to a know- 
ledge of God’s nature and purposes, the lines of development 
would have diverged forever, and the object to which they tended 
would have been forever unaccomplished. The difference be- 
tween the two consists in this, that the movement in each is 
controlled from a different side of human nature,—that each one 
emphasizes a different factor in man’s life,—and that, while all 
religions involve revelation, the one, as having to do primarily 
with God’s being, is more immediately under the direction of 
His revealed will. What they in common strive for is to per- 
ceive a unity as lying at the bottom of all existence, to posit 
this unity in antithetic relation to all existence as personal spirit- 
ual being, and to formulate a clear conception of man’s relation 
to Him. 

Here we have to do with that line of development the aim of 
which is to ascertain man’s status in the created universe; and, 
finding it, to unfold his powers as preparatory to a closer union 
with the Infinite—with God. And as soon as we approach the 
subject we find ourselves in the presence of an astounding con- 
geries of facts and forces. For, in order to arrive at even a 
partially adequate conception of infinite personal existence, man 
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first of all had to clearly define for himself what human person- 
ality is and how it stands related; he had to bring to pass in his 
consciousness at one and the same time a distinction and a 
rationally apprehended harmony between himself and the objec- 
tive world of nature before he could even dimly perceive that a 
rational harmony between the world of finite, and the world of 
infinite, existence was possible. Now, whatever view we may 
- take of revelation and the heathen world, or of the evolution of 
religious and political systems from one another in an unbroken 
series until they arrive at their culmination in that which alone 
is perfect and true, we certainly do find that the movement be- 
gins in what is very like to a chaos of natural forces, and pro- 
ceeds with an unvarying directness and inevitableness as if 
under the guidance and control of an Intelligence that is objec- 
tive to it. 

When history begins man is seen to be in the midst of an 
objective world of natural existence which he accepts and to 
which he submits himself almost without question. Among the 
Chinese, by the side of a moral code which, we are told, pro- 
bably lacks not a single moral precept contained in the Christian 
scriptures, there exists a boundless immorality. And the reason 
is plain. To them morality is purely prescriptive and does not 
rest on that which alone can make it a power of universal ex- 
tension,—on the self-determination of the subject,—on “ free 
conviction of the Good” as that in which is concluded all human 
activity. Among them everything,—the family, the state, mo- 
rality, and religion,—has a purely human reference; they turn 
themselves continually to the past, and look to their ancestors, 
and to the Emperor, as the parent of all, for rules to guide their 
action. Hence they obey an outward compulsion, and not an 
inward impulse, to the truth, and in every way approve them- 
selves to be a nation of children rather than a nation of men. 
And this defect of their ethical position reaches its farthest re- 
sult in that phase of their religion where, we are told, individ- 
uality is treated with contempt and ‘* Pure Nothing” is posited 
before the national consciousness as the absolute—the Highest— 


— God. 
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And when we turn to India we find, it is true, a religious sys_ 
tem that is characterized by profound earnestness and embodies 
some of the cardinal principles of our own faith. But by its 
side also we find, as in China, a morality that consists in purely 
prescriptive usage. The sense of moral responsibility,—of self- 
determination of the individual to the good,—is wanting. Hence, 
we are told, where an external rule does not forbid, the people 
follow sensual impulses, and “deceit and cunning, cheating, 
stealing, robbing and murdering are habitual.” Their religion 
also, in its highest form, loses the individual in the universal, 
for Brahm absorbs everything into himself. In other words, 
the religion of India is pantheism of the boldest type, and the 
Hindoo is the victim of a dreary fatalism that leads eventually 
to abnegation of all earthly existence in religious suicide, on the 
one hand; and, on the other, to an abandonment of all moral 
restraint, and to indulgence in excesses of the most appalling 
nature. 

It is in Persia that man first begins to realize his individuality 
as being free from nature, and, again, as distinct from the In- 
finite. There the Absolute is not, as in China, the denial, nor, 
as in India, the absorption of the individual; but it is Light as 
the symbol of spiritual purity and truth. And as the Absolute 
is Light, so purity in thought and word and deed is required of 
every man. This involves subjective freedom and individual 
responsibility to some extent, and in so far as it does this the 
morality of Persia is raised above that of China or India. But 
in Persia the purity symbolized by Light stands side by side 
with the luxury and barbarity of the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
the gross shamelessness of the worship of Astarte, the cruelty 
of that of Moloch; and, on the other hand, with the pure 
abstraction of the Jewish religion. It does not antagonize the 
former, nor is it elevated by the latter. It lacks the principle 
of life and cannot so assimilate that with which it comes in con- 
tact as to make itself the means of giving to the sense of sub- 
jective freedom a universal extension. In other words it does 
not bring the individual to self-knowledge in sucha way as to 
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make human nature the initial point from which to gain a 
thorough mastery of what is below it, and a clear conception of 
what is above it. It represents humanity as awakening to a 
sense of the objectivity of the finite and infinite, but not to a 
sense of being itself the point of union and harmony between 
the two. 

In Egypt the process is carried one step farther. Here man 
begins to know that there is a problem to solve and even that 
the solution must be made on the basis of human nature. But 
he loses himself in particularities, and the inscription in an 
Egyptian sanctuary: “Zam that which is, that which was and 
that which will be: no one has lifted my veil,” confesses that for 
Egypt the problem is insoluble. 

It is in Greece that the whole movement, if we may use that 
term, finds a complete result,—complete, so far as it can be 
made complete in the way of human development. Here, almost 
at the beginning of Greek history as such, appeared over the 
entrance to the most hallowed Grecian shrine, the words that 
clearly enunciated the underlying principle of all Greek life. 
“Know Tuyse.r” did not mark the result in which Greek life 
and thought eventuated, but the principle in which it originated. 
It contained the monition that approach to the deity could be 
effected only after due self-inspection and self-renunciation. 
And when we bear in mind that the same wise men whose words 
adorned the doorway of Apollo’s temple inscribed their common 
offering to the god with the significant expression “ THou ART,” 
and that in Thales, the last in their order, the “Greek mind 
first asserted itself as a philosophic mind,” we see how clearly 
the Greek had posited the divine and the natural as objective to 
himself. For hereby was declared—first, the belief in a living 
and personal God; and, secondly, a consciousness that the 
natural world was subordinate to man, and as such subject 
to his investigation. Nor does it in any sense militate against 
this view that the age of the Seven wise men, and consequently 
of these aphoristic utterances of the Greek spirit, fell so late as 
the sixth century before Christ. It requires but a glance at the 
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condition of the Greek people as presented in Homer’s poems 
to see that all the elements necessary to such a result were then 
at work. For, although it may be true that those poems “ imply 
a decaying order of things,” the decay is not that which issues 
in stagnation and death, but only that which gives birth to a 
new life. If monarchy falls, it is only that democracy may take 
its place; and if an elemental religion disappears, it disappears 
only to be replaced by one whose gods move on the vastly higher 
plane of human nature. This is the only sense in which they 
can be said to “imply a decaying order of things.” In every 
other respect there is an unbroken connection between them and 
the Greek life of the historical period. In Homer's poems, 
then, there is no sign of a patriarchal relation between the gov- 
erning and the governed,—a relation in which the subject class 
occupies the position of children; nor any trace of despotism, 
in the oriental sense of the word, where the will of the individ- 
ual is overpowered, or ignored by the irresponsible authority of 
the ruler. Ethically the individual is self-centred and acknow- 
ledges authority only so long as it commends itself as just to his 
sense of what is just. Agamemnon is commander-in-chief of 
the forces before Troy, not because of any prescriptive right 
only, but because he is elected by the free choice of the assem- 
bled chiefs. And when he has subjected the army to the wrath 
of the deity, it is the acknowledged privilege of a subordinate 
chief to arraign his conduct in open assembly. When Achilles 
draws his sword to slay his commander, it is self-reflection in 
the guise of Pallas Athene that checks his hand. When Ulysses 
chides one of the multitude for his reckless haste to abandon 
the expedition, it is in words that appeal to the insubordinate 
man’s sense that it is right there should be a government to 
which he should submit. But nothing in the poems shows more 
plainly the importance attached to individual freedom than the 
high place awarded to the Assembly and the distinction given 
to the discussions held before it. When the herald Idaios 
appears before the Assembly and offers to restore the stolen 
property, but not Helen herself, Diomedes scornfully rejects 
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the proposition and the army applaud the rejection with a shout. 
Agamemnon then says to the herald: “ Idaios, you yourself 
hear the will of the Achzans, how they answer you; and such 
is my will, too.” We might instance the ill-timed interference 
of Thersites also, not only to show that all are free to take part 
in the discussions before the Assembly, but to point out the fact 
that the beating he gets for his impudence is regarded as a dis- 
grace to his manhood as well as a punishment. No Oriental 
would have thought of it in that light, and least of all a China- 
man. ‘ 

These examples of the relations of the individual in Homeric 
Greece might be multiplied indefinitely, and they would receive 
additional weight were we to consider the causes that led to the 
decay of monarchy and the rise of oligarchy in times immediately 
following the return of the heroes from Troy. But it is need- 
less to dwell longer on the point. Sufficient has been said to 
show that in the remote period represented by Homer, whatever 
that period was, man had attained a sense of the potential 
dignity, worth, and freedom of individual man as compared with 
the order of the natural on the one hand, and with the order of 
the supernatural on the other. We say a sense of the potential 
dignity of individual man, because this remote period brings 
into view beginnings and not results, so far as historical Greece 
is concerned; it presents us with the first really historica] 
movement, in which the spirit of a people freely appropriates 
foreign and incongruous elements, differentiates the truth in 
them, assimilates it to its own life, by a marvelous instinct uses 
it as material for its own growth, and thus reaches through 
successive stages a more and more perfect realization of itself. 
In other words, we find among the Greek people the end of one 
of the two lines of development which it was necessary that 
human progress should follow, in order to do away with the ex- 
isting disharmony in man’s being and his conscious opposition 
to the God whom he worships. 

And this gives us the true standpoint from which to estimate 
the present and past significance of Greek culture. Certainly 
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if it were seriously proposed to substitute Greek religion for 
Christianity, or Greek culture for modern civilization as domina- 
ted by the spirit of Christianity, a computation of the defects 
inherent in the former would be the only point from which the 
discussion could proceed. No Christian scholar then could 
possibly fail to see that a culture whose underlying effort was to 
find a unity pervading the countless forms of finite existence 
could produce nothing but disaster in an age when men are 
striving to find how an already known Infinite Being manifests 
Himself in those countless forms. The movement*in each is the 
precise reverse of the movement in the other, and they could 
not be substituted for one another. But any such computa- 
tion of defects will lead us vastly astray if indulged in when 
we wish to find why Greek culture has had, and still has, such 
a strong and persistent hold on all the intellectual movements 
of the world. Undoubtedly we do find such defects without 
end. There were immoralities of the grossest nature among 
their gods, extravagances in every department of their social 
life, grave defects in their political and grave errors in their 
philosophical systems. But we are no more justified in taking 
these immoralities, extravagances, defects and errors as our 
guides in determining upon the character and claims of Greek 
culture than a modern heathen would be in judging Christianity 
by the existence of like defects in the civilization which it has 
begotten and cherishes. For, as in the latter, so also in the 
former, there was deep down underneath all these a strong cur- 
rent of living growth, of continuous tradition, which, and which 
alone, was truly Greek, and which always tended in the direc- 
tion of absolute truth. 

And here as elsewhere this true life of the people always was 
in advance of the age. What from time to time seemed to be 
its forms of expression in religious views, political principles, 
and social customs, were only its negative representations, or 
they were only the still persisting, but already decaying forms 
in which it once had found utterance. Whenever it did take 
es it always was in sharp contrast, if not utterly in- 
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consistent, with what was believed to be the normal character- 
istics of the people. So true is this, that a Pheidias and a 
Pericles must have felt much the same kind of wonder at find- 
ing the true prophet of all that was truly Greek clad in the 
grotesque features and ungainly form of Socrates as was that 
which filled the shepherds of Judea when they found the 
promised Messiah ‘wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger.” Leaving these immoralities, extravagances, defects, 
and errors, therefore, to be accounted for as the unavoidable, 
however deplotable, consequences of imperfect development, we 
can come to a true conception of what the Greeks did for the 
world only by considering how this deeper current of their life 
unfolded itself. 

The chief characteristic of their life was humanism, as opposed 
to pantheism,—the profound conviction that man’s moral and 
spiritual nature both constituted him the culmination of all 
created existence, and enabled him by self-development to find 
his way to reconciliation and peace with God. It was this that 
led them to transfer the previously existing forms of religious 
belief from the order of merely physical forces to the plane of 
human nature. For these two postulates, that man stands above 
nature as free from it, and, at the same time, is in some mysterious 
way the repository of a true knowledge of the divine rendered it 
impossible,—first, that the gods could be impersonal, and, sec- 
ondly, that their personality could be in any respect of a lower 
order than that of man. The gods of prehistoric Greece, then, 
were in this way Aumanized—lifted out of the character of 
deified elements, and brought near to man as beings who were 
** touched with the feeling of his infirmities.” But bold as was 
this step, and great as was the advancement that it marked, it 
was only a first step. It brought man nearer to God, so that he 
could look up to Him and hope to receive all good from Him ; 
but it left religion polytheistic, and the dreary oriental sense 
of Fate, as conditioning and limiting the power even of the 
highest of all their gods, still brooded over every conception of 
the divine nature and power that man could form. Moreover, 
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true as it is that even in their earliest ages their sense of the 
dignity of human personality had given them the belief that it 
was imperishable, the state of existence beyond death was to 
them a vague conception—so vague that the shade of Achilles 
could say to Odysseus: “Console not me in death, noble 
Odysseus! Would rather that I were a bondsman of the glebe, 
the servant of a master, of some poor man, whose living was but 
scanty, than thus to be the King of all the nations of the dead.” 
Their religion gave them the belief in immortality—the belief 
that men were punished after death for the sins they had com- 
mitted in life—it did not give them the belief in a state of 
future bliss and perfection. 

The problem that lay before the Greek people, consequently, 
was, how, on a purely human basis: 1. To develop out of their 
polytheistic religion the idea of the one true God: 2. To sub- 
stitute for the oriental conception of fate that of an all-wise 
righteousness: 3. To formulate some clear conception of future 
existence in a state of reward and punishment. 

In the times of their unconscious development and when they 
had not yet been brought to reflect upon the contents of their 
faith, this was impossible. In their simplicity they rested calmly 
upon the traditions of their fathers. But when all the intuitions 
of the Greek spirit had found free utterance in a fully developed 
national life, the philosophic mind of Greece was roused to a 
wonderful activity. The negative results of this activity were 
such as are indicated in the words of Thucydides: ‘War is a 
stern schoolmaster, and makes men’s tempers as hard as their 
circumstances.” For to a people who saw in humanity a mys- 
terious power of knowing God and being like Him, it surely 
was possible that sooner or later the individual human will 
should become the paramount law; and also, if reflection upon 
the traditionary religion should reveal any inconsistency as in- 
hering in it, that man should direct his efforts “ towards an 
escape from authority of all kinds,”"—traditionary morality as 
well as traditionary religion, And this was what actually took 
place. Not only the immoralities of the gods, but also the fuil- 
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ures of military expeditions, and consequently of the oracles in 
reliance on which such expeditions were undertaken, led to an 
insurrection against the gods and against all other constituted 
authorities ; to a harder view of life; to a more daring assertion 
of self, and to a habit of casuistic dispute and subtle equivoca- 
tion. Materialism and infidelity were sapping the foundations 
of Greek life, and it required something more positive and radical 
than the methods generally resorted to—legislative enactments 
and political reconstructions—to check the dissolution that was 
Zoing on. And such a power was present. For by the side of 
these alarming negative tendencies, there was a positive growth 
and perpetuation of all that was true in Greek life. Earnest 
and thoughtful men might admit that there were defects in the 
traditionary religion and morality; they could not admit that 
the morality and religion of the past was not based on the truth. 
Such men as Pindar, Adschylus and Sophocles therefore strove 
to elevate and refine the popular conceptions of the gods and of 
their relation to man. And the first point in which their works 
present us with a bold innovation is the manner in which they 
dealt with the national polytheism. True as it is that the 
“ empirical connection of all phenomena, and the need of a fixed 
order in the world, early necessitated the reduction of the multi- 
plicity (of the gods in polytheistic systems) in some way to 
unity,” this had been done but vaguely and inconclusively for 
the Greeks. 

In Homer Zeus is spoken of as the king of the 
gods, but his subordinates act independently of his will and 
often in opposition toit. And it was not until the age of Pindar 
and Aischylus that the complete supremacy of Zeus received 
such an emphatic enunciation that the will of the other gods 
seemed to have force only as it was merged into voluntary 
unison with the sovereign will of Zeus. What else than such an 
advance towards a monotheistic view can we take from these 
words of Pindar: 


“ Paternal Jove 
If e’er these lips had power thy sovereign will to move,” 
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“ Jove, lord of all things, as it seems him best, 
Dispenses good and ill.’’* 


And Zischylus finds the language of the popular religion too 
barren and confined for the expression of his view of the deity, 
and he seems to be feeling his way towards the conception of 
God with which the Christian is so familiar : 


** Jove, or what other name 
The god that reigns supreme delights to claim, 
Him I invoke: him of all powers that be 
Alone I find 
Who from this bootless load of doubt can free 
My laboring mind.” 
‘* Jove tempers all, steadies all things that reel ; 
When wildly swerveth 
From the safe line life’s burning chariot wheel 
His hand preserveth.’"? 


And if we hear what he has to say of the relation of God to 
man, we are surprised to find how little of the old investiture of 
oriental fatalism remains with it: 


“Twas said of old and ’tis said to-day, 
That wealth to prosperous stature grown 
Begets a birth of its own; 
That a surfeit of evil by good is prepared 
And sons must bear what allotment of woe 
Their sires were spared. 
But this I rebel to believe: I know 
That impious deeds conspire 
To beget an offspring of impious deeds 
Too like their ugly sire. 
But whoso is just, though his wealth like a river 
Flow down, shall be scathless; his house shall rejoice 
In an offspring of beauty forever.’’® 


To Aschylus, then, man is not the victim of a capricious 
power, such as was destiny in the popular Hellenic view; and 
God is not only one and supreme, but His dealings with men 
are determined by the conduct of men. But justice and omni- 


® Moore’s Translation. "Blackie’s Translation. ® Ibid. 
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potence, as attributes of the deity, involve the rejection of fate. 
For no justice can be claimed for the acts of one who has no 
respect for right; and no omnipotence can belong to one whose 
acts are determined by a power that is outside and above itself. 
Instead, therefore, of accounting for the suffering that is every- 
where present in the world by representing it as allotted to 
man by a capricious and unfeeling destiny, Auschylus taught 
that it was to be ascribed to man’s own sins. His theory was 
t@ dpdeavee zaféev—he who sins shall suffer. He had no 
thought that all men are concluded under the law of sin, but 
held that he who orders his life in accordance with the divine 
will is free from suffering, implying of course his power to do 
so. In the conclusion of one of his plays, however, he seems 
to have reached a higher view even than this, and to teach that 
divine grace is able to set aside this law of suffering,—that, 
namely, in which the matricide Orestes is snatched from the 
hands of the Erinnyes, and restored to his people, at peace 
with himself and with God. 

The third part of the problem that lay before the Greek 
people, namely, a clearer apprehension of future existence as a 
state of happiness as well as of puvishment, we find distinctly 
set forth in the following words of Pindar: 


“ No less he knows 
The day fast comes when all men must depart, 
And pay for present pride in future woes. 
O’er the good soft suns the while 
Through the mild day, the night serene, 
Alike with cloudless lustre smile, 
Tempering all the tranquil scene. 
Theirs is leisure; vex not they 
Stubborn soil or watery way, 
To wring from toil want’s worthless bread : 
No ills they know, no tears they shed, 
But with the glorious Gods below 
Ages of peace contented share. 
Meanwhile the Bad with bitterest woe 
Eye-startling tasks and endless tortures wear.” ® 


® Moore's Translution. 
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At the time of the opening of Greek national life, therefore, 
the profound consideration of man’s relation to God had already 
gone very far in the process of refining and elevating the na- 
tional religion, so far as the influence of such thinkers and 
teachers as Pindar and Auschylus extended. There remained, 
however, the necessity of stiil more clearly defining the manner 
of God’s dealings with men. For it was a matter of every-day 
experience that Aischylus’ principle—he who sins shall suffer 
. —is an insufficient unfolding to view of the idea of God's jus- 
tice. For men saw that the innocent suffer, as well as the 
guilty, and felt that any adequate view of God’s justice needed 
to take this truth also into account. And here Sophocles took 
up the problem. He, too, knew Zeus, the *‘ Lord omnipotent, 
who all on earth beholdest,” and in all his teachings about des- 
tiny and the future state, was in full accord with his great 
master, from whom he differed only because of a natural inde- 
pendence of spirit which led to a greater breadth of view, and 
to a gentler, less austere tone in his dramas. No more than 
ZEschylus had he a sense of man as fallen and resting under 
the power and curse of sin; but he admitted the mysterious 
fact that all men, guilty or innocent, do suffer, and endeavored 
to explain it by a profounder view of the suffering itself. He 
could not conceive of human nature as sinful, in our sense of 
the word; but he could conceive that suffering, in cases where 
known guilt was absent, might be a condition necessary to the 
true unfolding of human nature. He could conceive that an 
(Edipus, or a Philoctetes, was more heroic for the sufferings he 
had innocently endured, and that an Antigone had contributed 
more to the welfare of mankind by nobly yielding up her life 
rather than take part in violating the unwritten law of God, 
than they severally would have been or done had their lives 
been lives of peace and success according to the ordinary mea- 
sure of this world. Although the innocent suffer, therefore, 
the suffering is an accident arising from the fact that men are 
not divine and cannot foresee all the issues of their conduct, 
And, being in this way not the punishment of what is morally 
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culpable, the suffering of the innocent loses its terrors, and 
they who endure it are still free, noble and good. Moreover, 
although Sophocles’ life fell within the period to which Thucy- 
dides applied his words: ‘“‘ War is a stern schoolmaster, and 
makes men’s tempers as hard as their circumstances,” and al- 
though the poet felt so keenly the crushing weight of human 
misery that he could write: ‘* Never to be born is best by far; 
and, being born, to die in infancy is next best,” he found a 
worthy compensation for the sorrows of this life in the world 
tocome. Before he hears the dread summons that calls him into 
the presence of God, (dipus knows that his sufferings have 
been accepted as atonement for whatever sin he had unwittingly 
committed; and Antigone, “born to love and not to hate,” 
when in the presence of her living death, knows that 
“ More time is mine 

In which to share the favor of the dead, 

Than that of those who live; for I shall rest 

Forever there.” 

“ And yet I go, and feed myself with hopes 
That I shall meet them, by my father loved, 


Dear to my mother, well-beloved of thee, 
Thou darling brother.” 1 


No doubt, now, in all that these poets wrote, may be found 
expressions which imply their acceptance of the existing popu- 
lar creed. But this does not vitiate the claim that can be made 
for them of being, as above stated, exponents of a deeper truth 
in the Greek religion than was apprehended by the people. 
They wrote, not for the amusement, but for the instruction, of 
the public. And, in the very nature of the case, the object 
which they had in view prevented them from taking such a 
position that they and their audience could have no common 
ground on which to stand. The points in which they differed 
from the popular creed mark the degree in which they had ad- 
vanced beyond it, and their success in calling the attention of 
the people to their views fairly represent the effectiveness with 


10 Plumptre’s Translation. 
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which they contributed to a movement which, in both its nega- 
tive and its positive tendencies, marked a far more radical de- 
parture from the traditional view than they themselves had 
attempted. For their work consisted in the elevation and re- 
finement of an already existing body of religious doctrine with 
which they were in full sympathy. But the Greek philosophers, 
feeling, perhaps, how unsatisfying the existing state of belief 
was, and certainly being impelled both by the natural desire 
for knowledge and by a conviction that all truth must rest upon 
a rational foundation, turned their attention to an inquiry, 
first, into the nature of things; and, secondly,—as they could 
not conceive of the manifoldness of existing nature, excepting 
as proceeding from some single, all-creative energy,—into the 
nature of the sovereign power from which all things come. 
And their wonderful activity resulted in a multitude of con- 
flicting and divergent tendencies and theories, some ignoring, 
others more or less directly affecting the existing belief. But 
neither water, nor air, nor the perpetual antagonism of eternal 
change, nor intelligence viewed as an abstraction—nothing that 
it entered into the mind of man to conceive of as being that 
sovereign power could strip from the human consciousness the 
conviction that that power was a personal being, not involved 
in matter, nor existing in the visible world, but having a life in 
itself, and giving an impulse to, and controlling the material 
world from without. Hence, although Anaxagoras transferred 
the abstract intelligence of Heraclitus from the realm of the 
material to that of the spiritual without reaching the idea of 
perfectly independent personality as pertaining to the supreme 
spiritual Being, he drew so near to that conception that we can 
readily conceive how those who still held to the essential truth 
of the national faith could see that natural philosophy had 
reached a point of union with the most advanced thinkers in other 
fields; that it had already succeeded in clearly setting forth 
rational grounds for the belief in the unity of God, and thus in 
justifying the teaching of Pindar, Aischylus and Sophocles. 
But in this contest of principle with principle and theory with 
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theory among the natural philosophers, men had been trained to 
a destructive criticism, without acquiring the power of substitu- 
ting any new and definite system of belief for that which was 
crumbling away before the assaults of the universal free-think- 
ing. Heraclitus had taught that “there nowhere exists a last- 
ing and definite state of being,” and Protagoras had affirmed 
that there “is no absolute truth; that all objects are only such 
as they appear to him who perceives them,” and hence, in 
strictly logical sequence, that ‘‘man is the measure of all 
things.” This startling proposition is the governing principle 
of the philosophical movement known under the name of soph- 
istry, and was at once used to justify a universal rejection of 
everything not in accordance with individual caprice. Truth 
and falsehood, virtue and vice, by the one-sided development 
and false application of this rule, became convertible terms, and 
it necessarily followed that the very foundations of society were 
in danger of utter destruction, if some one were not found who 
should be able, either to disprove the proposition as utterly 
false, or to give it such a development as would bring into clear 
view the truth that it might contain. And here again, as in the 
case of poetry and of the natural philosophers, God “left not 
Himself without witness,” and the true underlying motive of 
Greek life asserted itself more powerfully than ever before. 
Anaxagoras, and the natural philosophers generally, had studied 
only physical nature and had reached their conclusions without 
taking the moral and the spiritual into consideration ; or, at any 
rate, without feeling constrained to define their position clearly 
respecting them. Precisely herein lay the untruth of Protago- 
ras’ proposition. That “man is the measure of all things’’ is 
not true of man universally,—of man as a physical being ; it ¢s 
true of man as a spiritual and moral being,—of man as an 
embodiment and representative, in created existence, of truth 
and goodness. And it was the high honor of Socrates to devote 
his life to the careful and radical elimination of the error in the 
sophistical view and to the conscientious development and up- 
building of the truth which the proposition contained. His was 
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an earnestly religious and patriotic nature, and he consequently, 
deliberately and boldly, took the same position as Pindar, 
ZEschylus and Sophocles, and held to the substantial verity of 
the traditional morality and religion. From this point of view 
he could see plainly that men never could be brought back to 
the simple creed of the past. The commotions of political life 
and the assaults of the free thinking philosophers had shattered 
that beyond repair. He saw, too, that the only path by which 
a secure foundation for morality and religion in the future could 
be found lay directly through the sophistical tendencies of the 
age,—that is, by accepting the principle of the sophists, but 
opposing the manner in which they applied it. And in assuming 
this position he could feel that he was in sympathy, not only 
with the past of the Greek people, but also with all that could 
possibly be of any value in their subsequent history,—that in 
him, in other words, Greek history was completing its cycle, in- 
asmuch as the aphorism written over the temple at Delphi, 
“Know Thyself,” was passing from the region of childlike be- 
lief into that of conscious and rational acceptance on the part 
of the fully developed man. Holding fast to the personal 
element in man, and to the existence of truth independent of 
individual judgment, and of universal validity, he accepted the 
proposition, “man is the measure of all things,” but in an 
entirely different sense from the Sophists. To him inquiries 
into natural phenomena were of no account as compared with 
questions of the moral living and destiny of man. And these 
questions he held to be utterly insoluble excepting as they are 
studied in the light of man’s own being. His first step, there- 
fore, was the rejection of all knowledge which pertained to any- 
thing else than human consciousness, and this was the meaning 
of his declaration that he knew nothing. But from this position 
of voluntary ignorance he proceeded to satisfy his desire for 
knowledge by descending into the depths of his own conscious- 
ness and trying to bring thence the beginnings of a knowledge 
which should carry with it all the weight of unquestionable 
certitude. He there found the data of goodness, justice, courage, 
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love, and all the virtues, as the original and inalienable endow- 
ments of the human soul. Nay more! he also found as an in- 
separable content of human consciousness the conception of God 
as the embodiment of the absolutely true and good, as well as 
the belief in human immortality and an existence in a state of 
happiness beyond the grave. These were to him the data of a 
knowledge of irrefragable validity, because these things could 
have no existence for man—could not enter, as absolute verities, 
into his self-consciousness as parts of its original endowment, if 
they were not absolute verities. To him all knowledge which 
does not find in human consciousness this potential implication 
of itself is not true knowledge; or, at least, is a knowledge 
wholly destitute of proof and unintelligible to man. In this way 
this “ master of those who think” brought back the world-ruling 
Reason of the natural philosophers into close union and harmony 
with the conception of one supreme and personal God which had 
been at the same time in process of development, and gave to all 
the data of human intelligence and faith a consistency which 
they never before had had. 

Although the settlement upon a rational basis of these funda- 
mental contents of human consciousness necessarily involved 
their development in forms of varying clearness and power, in 
times subsequent to Socrates’ death, it is not our purpose to 
trace their development farther. The unity of the Godhead, 
His absolute omnipotence and justice, man’s consequent moral 
responsibility, and his possible existence beyond all temporal 
limitations in a state of reward or punishment,—when these 
things have once been found by man to be implied in his own 
nature, they cannot be lost to him again, nor can he believe 
them without being influenced by them. It would not be a very 
difficult matter, therefore, to trace a connection between them 
and the art, the politics, and the society of Greece ;—to show 
in what sense and why statuary is xar’ é¢oy7v the art of Greece; 
to trace the high honor of the individual in Grecian politics 
back to the unspeakable importance of the individual as carry- 
ing in his own personality incontestable proofs of absolute 
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Being; and to find in this value of the individual the originating 
cause of a humaneness in conduct which softened even the 
hideousness of vice and makes the modern Christian blush for 
some of the harsher features of his culture. Plato, in whom we 
are confronted with the “ highest altitude of sane Greek specu- 
lation,” and in whom, too, “ we see how much akin, in all essen- 
tial matters of morality, the intuition of the Greeks was to the 
revealed doctrine of the Christians,” certainly did contribute 
much to the development of the religious consciousness as it had 
been viewed by his great master. And other disciples combined 
with him to give to Socrates’ work an extension which almost 
wholly exhausted the possibilities of the unaided human intellect. 
But it is unnecessary to dwell upon the manner in which the 
truths thus reached affected the Greeks of times immediately 
subsequent to Socrates’ death, or to trace their influence in 
other countries in the centuries immediately preceding the 
coming of Christ. Certainly the victory which the intellect of 
Greece won over her Roman conquerors, and the consequent 
universal distribution of Greek culture among the nations 
bordering on the Mediterranean, were necessary to the eventual 
completion of the movement. But the fundamental determina- 
tions of the movement had already been reached by Socrates, 
and all that followed was but the mediation of his results and 
the carrying of them out to their final conclusions. 

From some such a review as this it can be seen how clearly 
defined and unique was the mission and work of the Greek 
people; and how wonderfully it was the exact counterpart and 
complement to that of the Jews. For these two peoples are 
conspicuous in the history of the world both for their resem- 
blances and for their differences. The Greeks, like the Jews, 
were confined to a small corner of the world; like them, they 
were brought to look upon themselves as in some sense the 
children of light, and to regard all other peoples as the offspring 
of darkness; and, like them, they had a special mission of 
world-wide significance to perform. But their country chal- 
lenged the Greeks to close communion and sympathy with na- 
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ture and to an accommodation of their spirit to the teeming 
variety and beauty of land and sea; their mission was subject- 
ive, and not objective; and their influence lay in the region of 
the understanding, and not of the will. The Jew, on the con- 
trary, had his soul’s eye fixed upon that which was above na- 
ture; his mission was objective, not subjective, and of immea- 
surably vaster importance than that of the Greeks, if the two 
can thus be compared; and his influence lay in the region of 
the will and of faith, and not of the understanding. 

It would be strange, indeed, if it should be found that these 
two peoples, so evidently set apart for definite purposes in the 
economy of history, and differing only according as their re- 
spective missions were complementary to one another, had laid 
the lasting foundations of a culture which embodied that full- 
ness of truth towards which they both were reaching, but that 
only the one continued to be of lasting value in the successive 
developments of that culture. Strange, indeed, if the modern 
Christian needs to read the Old Testament Scriptures for the 
purposes of his spiritual life, but does not need the staying 
support and illumination of the Greek spirit for the purposes 
of his intellectual life! To say this does not imply any wil- 
lingness to forget the fact that the Old Testament Scriptures 
are the revealed word of God, and that they stand on an infi- 
nitely higher plane than the work of the Greeks, That is un- 
qualifiedly true. No one would seek to deny it. But it is not 
inconsistent with the acknowledgment of God’s self-revelation 
among the Jews to hold that the Greek mission was of almost 
equal importance, seeing that it was the absolutely necessary 
preparation of the world for the reception of His revelation of 
Himself. And since man has not become pure spirit by the 
advent of Christianity, he is now under equally as great a neces- 
sity as was Socrates of reconciling the objects of faith with his 
intelligence. To the Christian, then, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to acquaint himself with the results of Greek activity, 
to clothe himself, so to speak, in the dry light of the Greek 
spirit, and to secure for himself its fearless attitude of assured 
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repose in the presence of the awful realities of spiritual living. 
And why? Partially we have answered the question already, 
Because, namely, by so doing he will preserve to himself a 
sense of the high dignity of human nature; secure to himself a 
rational foundation for the contents of his faith, or be put in 
the way of doing so; and protect his faith from the crushing 
power of a false spirituality. And, on the other hand, because 
he thus will be made strong against an undue exaltation of 
nature, and against the false assumption that in his moral and 
spiritual being he is an effluence of physical forces, and needs 
therefore primarily to bestow his attention upon them. For 
this was the special office of Greece, to bring out into the clear 
light of intelligence the fact that man was, not the medium 
through which physical nature was to be glorified or transmuted 
into the spiritual, but the spiritual being, according to the needs 
of which the physical was constituted; and that he was, again, 
the spiritual being in whom were potentially implicit a know- 
ledge of eternal being, and who was by nature destined to par- 
take of eternal existence. But these are things which, in the 
nature of the case, cannot be made over in lasting security to 
the men of one generation by the men of another. Each indi- 
vidual needs to attain to an intelligent faith for himself. And 
so, although the work that the Greeks did was so well done 
that it never will have to be done again, every successive age 
of the world, for the sake of its own deepest well-being, is 
obliged to appropriate the results and the attitude of life which 
they achieved. This, as we said at the outset, is a different 
thing from the substitution of Greek for Christian culture. It 
is likewise a very different thing from being misled by the im- 
moralities, excesses, and errors of Greek life and belief into 
misconceiving and under-estimating the genius of the Greek 


people. 








VI. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE THEISTIC ARGUMENT AS AFFECTED BY RECENT THEORIES. 
A Course of Lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute in Boston. 
By J. Lewis Diman, D.D., late Professor of History and Political 
Economy in Brown University. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1882. 

Among the solid and scholarly works produced in this country 
during the past year this volume occupies a high position. In its grasp 
of philosophic thought, and its thorough acquaintance with the most 
recent systems of the world’s great thinkers it ranks alongside the able 
work of Bowne on Metaphysics, which has been noticed in these pages ; 
while in the soundness of all its positions, and the application of philo- 
sophic truth to the burning question of the present age between science 
and revelation, it rises superior to that work, and gives better satisfac- 
tion to the attentive reader. Perhaps this comparison is not entirely 
just, because the purpose of the two works is not the same. Bowne’s 
work is simply on Metaphysics, and is not designed to present an argu- 
ment for either natural or revealed religion, whereas this employs 
philosophy for that purpose ; but we have compared the two in order to 
convey to the reader our very high appreciation of this latter work, 
without designing any disparagement of the former. Bowne has done 
good execution also in the great argument for Theism, and in his able 
and pungent criticism of Herbert Spencer, but some of his metaphysi- 
cal views we could not entirely adopt. But this work of Dr. Diman 
impresses us as entirely satisfactory in its philosophical views, while 
their application in the Theistical Argument gives it a direct practical 
bearing on the great question of the day. 

It comes to us with the high commendation of Prof. George P. Fisher, 
who superintended its publication, and who introduces it in an interest- 
ing preface. Nothing short of an article could give the reader anything 
like an adequate view of its merits, and therefore we can only state here 
our judgment that it is decidedly one of the best works of the kind that 
this country has produced. The author spent several years in Germany 
while preparing for the Christian ministry, and his work gives evidence 
that his time was spent there with good effect. : 
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Especially does he seem to have learned the true nature and office of 
philosophy as distinguished from science proper. 

The truth is, science, in the sense it is usually understood, has nothing 
to do, one way or the other, with the question whether there is a God, 
and who God is, &c., for the very simple reason that science has to do 
directly only with secondary causes. It investigates nature and mind 
with reference only to their observed attributes and laws, which are 
open to the investigation of the senses or the discursive reason. Science 
can study the law of gravitation and present all its characteristics, can 
trace it to its immediate origin and say it is an attribute of matter; but 
beyond that it cannot go. Whence is the origin of matter, who endowed 
it with this attribute, and continually upholds matter and its attributes, 
are questions it can no more answer than the humblest unlearned man. 
It is the law of gravitation that directs and governs the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, but who made and upholds the law of gravitation ? 
Science has no call or ability to answer that question. Science knows 
no more about that than a child. 

When we pass from the realm or sphere of what are called secondary 
causes, to the sphere of primary cause, we are at once in the region of 
metaphysics or of religion. Here science must be quiet and willing to 
sit at the feet of the philosopher or the Christian. It has no right, nor 
ability to deny a primary cause any more than to affirm it. And yet, 
when Darwin, or Herbert Spencer give out their oracular dictum, “ in 
science we can find no God,"’ some people think it is a terrible blow at 
revealed religion. It is not more so than if a shoemaker were to say, 
“‘my trade does not teach me the first origin of shoe-leather."" We 
assent, and add, me sutor ultra crepidam. But if the shoemaker should 
undertake to deny that it has any such origin as men know and believe, 
simply because his craft does not teach it, we would be inclined to say 
he is a fool in his reasoning. 

The argument for the being of a God, apart from divine revelation, 
rests upon Metaphysics. Is there an intuition of a first cause in the 
human mind? When we trace matter back as far as science in its 
investigations can go, and then ask, Whence is this? we can reason 
only in the sphere of philosophy, and we maintain that the scientist, as 
such, has nothing to say here Jro or con. If he speaks he must speak 
in the character of a metaphysician, and in that sphere we are prepared 
to meet him. Is there more reason to believe that all created things 
have their origin in a personal God than for the contrary belief? If we 
can show that there is, a sensible man will naturally believe on the side 
of the strongest reason. 

But if he says, you have not proved it so as to compel conviction, in 
the same way I have proved the law of gravitation or a proposition in 
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Geometry, I answer, true, but that is not the only kind of proof that 
may produce conviction. Neither can the scientist prove a proposition 
in Geometry in the same way he can prove that gunpowder will explode ; 
he cannot demonstrate it to the senses, and an unlearned man may 
deny his Geometrical proposition, simply because he cannot understand 
the reasoning. But how foolish it would be to do so. 

Conviction in the sphere of reason and religion, while it is more 
rational and certain than in any other sphere, must yet leave room for 
distrust and doubt, otherwise the conviction would not be free. We ask 
attention to this proposition. If the higher reason of man were com- 
pulsory, as is the case in the sphere of sense, man would cease to be a 
rational, free agent, and be reduced to the sphere of blind necessity. 
If a man sees a mountain he mus¢ believe it exists, as much so as an 
animal, and therefore he shares perception with the animal ; both are 
here in the sphere of nature, of necessity. Man's sense of pain he 
shares with the animal. He cannot denyit. But when he rises into the 
sphere of rationality in the higher meaning of the word, he is a free 
being, and his convictions now, both mental and moral, leave room for 
a denial of the true and the good. Were this not so, there would be no 
possibility of error or sin. But for this very reason the conviction is of 
a higher and better sort ; and the certitude, when reached, is also higher 
and better than in the sphere of sense. The reasoning involves the law 
of probabilities, but it is none the less cogent on this account, though it 
addresses man as having the power to deny, just because it addresses 
him as a free being, that is, as having the power of choice. God does 
not wish a compulsory belief in Him from man. That kind of response 
from the works of His hands He gets from nature, from the animal. 
There creation responds to His will by a law of necessity. But when 
He made man He endowed him with the higher faculty of reason, of 
intuition, and the capacity of believing, and He desires man to exercise 
his reason and his moral and religious nature in the sphere of freedom. 
The question, therefore, ‘‘ Why cannot you prove the existence of a 
personal God, just as you prove a fact open to the senses, or a proposi- 
tion in Geometry ?”” may be answered, because the conviction in such 
case would be worthless for the ends and purposes of man's moral and 
religious nature. It would simply reduce morality and religion to the 
plane of nature, of necessity, and so destroy them. 

Ah, well, replies the Agnostic, then you confess, after all, that you 
cannot know God. We answer, we cannot know Him through the 
organ of sense, or of the mere discursive reason ; but that does not 
imply that we cannot know Him at all. Because Geometry cannot prove 
by mathematical reasoning that there is a personal God, it does not 
follow that we cannot prove His existence at all. Neither can Geometry 
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prove by its laws of reasoning that it is wrong to steal, and yet a man 
would be a fool who would conclude from this that we cannot know and 
be quite sure that it is wrong to steal. 

Now the arguments used in the book we are noticing are addressed 
to man's power of reasoning in the sphere of metaphysics. We believe 
they are conclusive. But what then? Will all men accept the conclu- 
sion and believe in a personal God ? believe in Him in such a way as to 
carry a moral and religious assent, trust in Him, and obey Him? No, 
not necessarily. Nor would we have it so, for the reason we have 
named, viz.: that in such case the assent would not be free, and not, 
therefore, moral or religious. 

But this the argument does accomplish, it silences the scientist who pre- 
sumes to deny that man can know God, and gives such probability to 
the existence of God as removes the natural difficulties in the way of 
faith. It proves that revelation is neither an impossibility nor an 
absurdity. It proves that revealed religion is probable and rational, 
and thus is a help, a support towards the beginnings of faith. 

A question arises here, which is more a question about words than 
about things, viz.: whether science can be so limited in its conclusions 
as to have nothing to do with the question of the existence of a great 
first cause. Dr. Watts, we remember, at the Alliance in Philadelphia, 
argued that science cannot stop with secondary causes. When the 
scientist traces matter back to the molecule, or ultimate atom, tracing 
each effect in the process of evolution to a cause, he cannot stop at that 
point and play the agnostic, or know-nothing, by saying, ‘I cannot 
know whence the molecule or ultimate atom.” Dr. Flint, a more pro- 
found thinker (though not for this reason, of course), as we understand 
his lectures on Theism, maintains the opposite, that science does stop 
there in its investigations. But this is only a difference about words. 
Each gives a different meaning to the word, science. Both hold, as we 
do, that the scientist, as a man—a rational being—cannot stop there, he 
must press the inquiry, whence the ultimate atom, or force, and give a 
rational answer ; but the question is whether this answer can come from 
science or not, or whether or not it must come from philosophy or religion, 

And now, in concluding these remarks, we must yet notice the ques- 
tion, how, according to what we have said, can we speak of Christian 
science, in what sense can science be Christian or unchristian? We 
believe that all science should be Christian, pervaded by Christian faith. 
But we need to understand how this can be. We may make it plain by 
an illustration. Every pursuit should be Christian. A man is learning 
a trade, a handicraft. He may become a skilled workman, and yet be 
an atheist; that has nothing to do directly with his skill in his craft, 
Yet we can see how a master, while he teaches the craft, can, along 
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with it, if not by direct teaching, yet by the whole example of his life, 
carry his Christianity into his business, his pupil will learn from him 
that the business or trade is a pursuit looking to a further end in life, 
and that again to an ultimate end, and so every nail he drives will carry 
with it a motive and a purpose which shows that he is a Christian. The 
illustration is, of course, external in its character, but it may illustrate 
this, that all sciences are relative, that they have relation to the sum of 
human knowledge, and the ends and purposes of all human knowledge, 
and in this way they can be made to rest in, and be permeated by, a 
higher truth, by fundamental principles, that give those sciences their true 
significance. All the sciences are unified in philosophy, and philosophy 
receives it light and direction from revelation, though even here not by 
a slavish submission to authority merely, and in that way science may 
be, ought to be, Christian. 

Every pursuit, every science, must look to some ultimate end, and he 
is a narrow man indeed, a real know-nothing, who pursues his calling 
or science, and yet refuses to think of or know what this end is. Her- 
bert Spencer may say we cannot know this end, but men will never 
believe him. Every man serves some end. He works in some sphere 
because he believes he ough? to. He is working for some ultimate end in 
life, he is subordinate to some law, some power, some being, and he cannot 
rest until he strives to find out who his true lord and master is. All true 
philosophy points him to a personal God, and says, He is your lord and 
master, serve no other, be no man’s man, but be God's man only. 
That gives dignity to work, whether of the hand or the head. Christi- 
anity says, see here, God is revealed to you, come and see if this be not 
the Christ, the sent of God. Herbert Spencer says, “ halt, you cannot 
know God, though I too believe there is a God.” Absurd, man replies, 
for if there is a personal God, He is a reasonable being, and I believe 
He will make himself known to man, it is reasonable so to believe, and 
Iwill go and’see whether this prophet and revealer be a true one or 
not. Jesus says, ‘‘Come and see.” Those who go will see, and they 
will believe that this is indeed the Christ, the Son of the living God. 
And knowing Him they will find certitude, a certitude that is of price- 
less value, just because it is free, and not forced by mere evidence from 
the senses, or mere discursive ratiocination. And this knowledge is 
eternal life. 

Dr. Diman very forcibly and very beautifully concludes his lectures 
by showing the bearing of his argument in relation to the great world- 
fact of the Incarnation and the coming of the Holy Spirit. Although 
the recent tendencies of science seem to antagonize revealed religion, 
he thinks the more spiritual view which science is coming to take of the 
natural world is really preparing the way for a closer harmony between 
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them. Whatever the personal attitude of some men of science, the 
bent and tendency of scientific thought is in a wholesome direction, 
and can only result in the fuller confirmation of that truth of which the 
Church is a pillar and ground. The term “ evolution” need not disturb 
us in the least. In laying so much stress on this truth modern science 
simply repeats what was taught by Thomas Aquinas centuries ago, that 
one increasing purpose runs through the successive stages of creation up 
toman. The more carefully we study the process of creation, the more 
profoundly must we be convinced that this mighty process had its origin 
in mind; and the more devoutly shall we accept the teaching of Holy 
Writ; “ In the beginning was the Word:” “all things were made by 
Him, and without Him was not anything made that was made.” 

The profound view of the person of Christ in His relation to the nat- 
ural and spiritual worlds, presented in the closing pages, indicates, we 
think, the influence on the mind of the author of the Christological 
principle in German theology. It has much the ring of our way of 
thinking in the Reformed Church. The author is easily at home in the 
latest and best results of German philosophy and theology. His work 
is one of the best answers to Agnosticism we have met with. 


STANDARD SERIES. Published by Funk & Wagnalls, 1o and 12 Dey 
Street, New York. 


We have received the five volumes thus far published of this interest- 
ing series. The first is the Life of Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of 
England, by Paxton Hood. The second, Science in Short Chapters. 
by W. Mattien Williams, F. R.S. A. The third, American Humorists, 
by H. R. Haweis. The fourth, Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers, by 
William Edward Winks, and the fifth, Flotsam and Jetsam, which 
means On Sea and Shore, by Thomas Gibson Bowles. If we are to 
judge from these specimens the publication of this series of 26 volumes 
will prove an eminent success. The one on Oliver Cromwell, and the 
one on American Humorists, which we have particularly examined, 
are first class literature. The others, we make no doubt, are quite 
equal in their way. The one on American Humorists is a worthy and 
generous tribute to American literature by a cultured English writer 
and lecturer, and may be regarded as a sort of response to Thackaray's 
English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century, lectures delivered in 
New York many years ago. They include Washington Irving, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, 
and Bret Harte. 

These volumes, if received on subscription, cost about 15 cents each, 
and are marked at 25 cents by retail. The movement of this publishing 
firm to furnish first-class literature at a cheap price is eminently worthy 
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of encouragement. They should supplant the trashy dime literature 

that has done so much to pervert the taste of the young for good reading, 

We commend these volumes especially for the young, and as particularly 

suited for a place in community or congregational libraries, and per- 

haps they might not go wrong even if they should come into Sunday 

School libraries. 

CHRISTIAN Etuics. Special Part. Second Division. Social Ethics. 
By Dr. H. Martensen, Bishop of Seeland. Translated from the Au- 
thor’s German Edition by Sophia Taylor. Edinburg: T. & S, Clark, 
38 George Street, 1882. 

With this volume Dr. H. Martensen concludes his treatise on Christian 
Ethics, The principal subjects considered in this Second Division of 
the Special Part are the Family, the State, the Ideal Tasks of Culture, 
the Church, and the Consummation of the Kingdom of God. Under 
these various heads the author discusses in a masterly and exceedingly 
interesting manner nearly all the leading social and political questions 
of the day. We have been especially pleased with what he says about 
marriage, divorce, and the emancipation of women. His views on the 
Labor Question, and on Art, Science, and the School, are also deserving 
of special attention and consideration. On the subject of Christain 
Ethics we know of no more instructive treatise than that of Dr. Marten- 
sen, now complete in three volumes. The present volume contains an 
index to the entire work. 

A DIcTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, Literature, Sects and Doc- 
trines ; during the first eight centuries. Being.a continuation of the 
Dictionary of the Bible, edited by William Smith, D. C. L., LL. D., 
and Henry Ware, B. D., D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
King’s College, London; Prebendary of St. Paul’s; Preacher of Lin- 
coln's Inn. Vol. III. Hermogenes—Myensis, London: John Murray, 


Albemarle Street. 1882. 

In the preface to the first volume of this work, which was published in 
1877, we are told that the “ work is designed to furnish in the form of a 
Biographical Dictionary, a complete collection of materials for the His- 
tory of the Christian Church from the time of the Apostles to the Age of 
Charlemagne, in every branch of this great subject except that of Chris- 
tian Antiquities.” We are also further informed that “ It is the object of 
this Dictionary, speaking generally, to supply an adequate account, 
based on original authorities, of all persons connected with the History 
of the Church within the period treated concerning whom anything is 
known, of the literature connected with them, and of the controversies 
respecting Doctrine or Discipline in which they were engaged."’ The 
promise thus given has so far been faithfully kept. The number of sub- 
jects treated is unusually large, and their treatment in most cases all that 
could be desired in the way of completeness. Thus, for instance, in the 
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volume before us, twenty-seven double column pages are devoted to 
Jreneus and the same number to Fustin Martyr. Nearly every impor- 
tant subject is treated with equal fullness. All the articles, moreover, are 
signed, so that the value of each may be readily judged. As only the 
names of well-known scholars, however, are found in the list of con- 
tributors there is little in this Dictionary but what is valuable. It is con- 
sequently a work which every scholar will find very useful and conven- 
ient to have within reach. Some of the chief articles in the present 
volume, besides the two already referred to, are Hippolytus, Marcion, 
Montanism by Rev. Dr. Salmon; The Doctrine of the Holy Ghost by 
Rev. Dr. Swete; Homousios, Incarnation, Logos by Canon Swainson ; 
Ignatius by Canon Smith; Josephus by Rev. Dr. Edersheim ; and Mu- 
hammad by Rev. Dr. Badger. 


Curist’s CHRISTIANITY. Being the Precepts and Doctrines Recorded 
in Matthew, Mark, Lukeand John, as taught by Jesus Christ. An- 
alysed and arranged according to subjects. By Albert H. Walker of 
the Hartford Bar. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 1882. 

The character of this small volume is well described in the title page. 
It is an attempt to give the teachings of Christ in His own words in the 
form of a treatise on Systematic Theology. In the first chapter we 
have collected together His sayings about God; in the second, His say- 
ings with regard to Himself; and in the third, those relating to the Holy 
Spirit. The chapters following these treat of Satan, Commandments, 
the Gospel, the New Birth, the Christian Life, etc. The volume is an 
interesting one. With it in hand it is easy in a few moments to learn all 
that Jesus said on any particular subject. It makes Jesus really His own 
interpreter. It will be found truly useful to ministers in the preparation 
of sermons, and will be very helpful to all who desire to acquaint them- 
selves thoroughly with the teachings of the Christ. 

THE Earty Days OF CHRISTIANITY. By F. W. Farrar, D. D., F. R.S., 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Canon of Westminster; 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Author's Edition. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey Street. 1883. 

Though this volume bears the title of “The Early Days of Chris- 
tianity ” its object is more especially “to set forth, in their distinctive 
characteristics, the work and writings of St. Peter, St. James, St. Jude, 
St. John and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews.” It may, there- 
fore, be said to be a sequel to the author’s “ Life of Christ” and “ Life 
and Works of St. Paul,” and together with these is intended “to furnish 
English readers with a companion, partly historic and partly expository, 
to the whole of the New Testament.” The work is written in the elo- 
quent and easy style for which Canon Farrar is distinguished, and it is 
replete with the results of learned research and minute scholarship. It 
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consists of five books. The frs/ treats of ‘‘ The World ;” the second, of 

“St. Peter and the Church Catholic ;” the ¢Azrd, of “‘ Apollos, Alexan- 

drian Christianity, and the Epistle to the Hebrews;” the fourth, of 

‘* Judaic Christianity ;” and the 7/4 of the “ Earlier Life and Works of 

St. John.” We can heartily commend the work to all our readers as not 

only exceedingly interesting, but as highly instructive. The marvel- 

lously low price at which it is published by Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls 
places it within the reach of all. 

MeYER’s COMMENTARY ON Acts. A Critical and Exegetical Handbook 
to the Acts of the Apostles. By H. A. W. Meyer, Th. D. Translated 
from the fourth edition of the German by Rev. Paton J. Gloag, D. D 
The Translation Revised and Edited by Wm. P. Dickson, D. D., 
Glasgow ; with preface, index and supplementary Notes to the Ameri- 
can edition, by the Rev. Wm. Ormiston, D. D., LL. D., New York; 
large octavo, 544 pages. Cloth, $2.50. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 
10 and 12 Dey Street, 1883. 

Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testament is deservedly considered 
one of the best, It has not unaptly been styled ‘‘a monumental work 
of critical and exegetical learning.” As an acute grammatical exegete 
Dr. Meyer is, indeed, facile princeps. In extensive erudition and minute 
scholarship, in exegetical tact and critical acumen, and in candor and 
clearness of expression he has no superior, The work whose title is 
above given is a faithful translation of the fourth German edition, with 
supplementary notes by Dr. Ormiston, the American editor. The sup- 
plementary notes are judicious, and add considerably to the value of the 
work, In its present form we consider it decidedly one of the very best 
Commentaries on the Acts of the Apostles within the reach of English 
readers. It should find a place in every minister’s library. Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls deserve the thanks of all students of the Scriptures 
for the cheap yetadmirable form in which they offer this work to the 
public. 














